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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Water F. Haun is a young political scientist at the 
University of Pennsylvania who joined the ranks of New 
LEADER contributors about a year ago. His most recent 
article, “Will Germany Ever Be Unified?” [NL, January 
31], brought a flood of letters and phone calls, pro and con, 
from all over the world. Now Walt is traveling in West 
Germany on a research grant, and has discovered that the 
end of the controversy stirred by that piece is not yet. 

We recently got a- small packet from Walt in Frankfurt, 
containing two clippings. One was from the Frankfurter 
Rundschau. Under the heading “vu.s. PERIODICAL ON RE- 
UNIFICATION,” it featured a report from Washington on 
Hahn’s article, which led off as follows: 

“THe New LEADER, an independent weekly highly re- 
spected in leading American circles, staies in its last issue 
that Germany’s reunification would be contrary to the in- 
terests of the West. The anti-Communist paper of the liberal 
Left writes that a disarmed and neutralized Germany, as 
desired by Moscow, was definitely unacceptable to respon- 
sible circles in the West.” 

The Frankfurter Rundschau then went on to quote the 
relevant portions of Hahn’s article. A few days later. the 
West German Bundestag began its debates on the Paris 
Treaties and rearmament, and once again the Hahn article 
showed up. The second clipping we received was from the 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, which printed a transcript 
of the Bundestag discussions. Square in the middle of a 
major speech by Social Democratic deputy Fritz Erler was 
this sentence: “All this, in effect, leads to the point where, 
under such a policy, we would sorrowfully have to agree 
with the American New Leaper, which said very soberly 





and tersely that, for strategic reasons, German reunificatigg 
was out of the question.” (At this point, the transcript po 
Social Democrats cried, “Here! Here!”) 

“There’s a little sequel to this,” Walt Hahn writes, “[ 
week, in Stuttgart, I managed to infiltrate a closed meeting 
of a local political club which heard Deputy Erler spe 
After the speech, I sauntered up and engaged him in cys 
conversation, without introducing myself. Mention of Tq 
New Leaper brought instant, violent reaction. He shut hi 
eyes, brought his hand to his ample forehead and «ij 
‘There were two articles recently which really upset » 
One was by Peter Meyer [criticizing German Socialis 
leader Erich Ollenhauer, NL, January 17], and the chy 
by. .. .” ‘Happy to meet you, Herr Erler!’ I said chee. 
fully. Upshot is that he’ll take time off from his Bundesig 
activities next week to convert me to the real facts of (e- 
man life.” 

Formosa SuppLteMENT: Next week, THE New Liwa 
will publish a special supplement on U. S. policy in th 
Formosa crisis. Its author is Herrymon Maurer, author ( 
several books on Asia and for many years Fortune mp. 
zine’s chief writer on Asian affairs. The factual, cris: 
written supplement not only analyzes the numerous inten: 
tations of the present maneuvering over Quemoy and Maw, 
but provides detailed background on the realities of Cm 
munist China and Formosa today. We consider this supp 
ment to be one of the most intelligent and comprehense 
expesitions of a realistic China policy that we have 
seen. Individuals and institutions interested in obtaniaf 
extra copies of this invaluable document are advised 9 
contact our business department as soon as possible. 
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The Stock Market: 





ANOTHER 1929? 





By John Kenneth Galbraith 


HE CONCERN over the behavior of the stock market 
7. in the last analysis, a concern over speculation 
Speculation, in turn, is the purchase, possession or sale 
of an asset with a view not to use of income but to real- 
izing a capital gain. 

The economic consequences of a speculative boom 
are twofold. There is a distortion of economic values 
during the period of speculation itself. Attention shifts 
from making goods to making money. Under extreme 
circumstances, all else is forgotten. An observer noted 
that, at the height of the South Sea Bubble, “Statesmen 
forgot their Politics. Lawyers the Bar, Merchants their 
Traffic, Physicians their Patients, Tradesmen their Shops. 
Debtors of Quality their Creditors, Divines the Pulpit. 
and even the Women themselves their Pride and Vanity!” 

The more serious consequences are from the breaking 
of the speculative bubble. Economic activity is likely to 
be adversely affected. The livelihood of people to whom 
the market is a remote phenomenon may suffer. 

The great speculative episodes of the past have all had 
certain features in common. All—the stock-market boom 





The Senate Banking and Currency Committee, under the 
chairmanship of J. William Fulbright (D.-Ark.), has 
heen investigating the big bull market which, for the past 
sixteen months, has domi- 
nated the Stock Exchange. 
One of the Fulbright Com- 
mittee’s first and best in- 
formed witnesses was John 
Kenneth Galbraith (cut at 
right), Professor of Eco- 
nomics at 


Harvard Uni- 


versity and author of A 
Theory of Price Control 
and the recent American 
Capitalism; in the latter. 
he developed the widely 
discussed theory of “coun- 
tervailing 





power.” Dr. oo 

Galbraith is also the author of a new study of the 1929 
‘tock-market disaster, entitled The Great Crash, which 
will be published Houghton-Mifflin. 


next month by 


ee 
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of 1928-29, the Florida land boom of the mid-Twenties, 
the Iowa land boom following World War I, the various 
railroad and land booms of the last century, the classic 
Mississippi and South Sea Bubbles—have, in the begin- 
ning, been grounded on some element of reality. Indus- 
trial activity was rising in the late Twenties, as were 
corporate earnings. Taxes were being reduced. This was 
the reality behind the 1928-29 stock-market boom. The 
Florida climate, on which the Florida boom was based. 
is very good most of the time. John Law, visiting Louisi- 
ana and the lower Mississippi after 238 years. would 
find much to substantiate the brilliant prospects which 
were painted to French investors in 1717, 

But the critical feature of the speculative episode is 
that, after a time, speculation acquires a dynamic of its 
own. The market loses touch with reality. What becomes 
important is the single fact that prices are rising. Because 
they are rising and money can be made, more and more 
people are encouraged to try and get a share in the capi- 
tal gains. By doing so, they keep prices going up. 

The boom will continue as long as the supply of new 
people with new money lasts. Temporary setbacks may 
actually encourage more people to come into the market 
on the assumption that they are picking up bargains. 
The end may, in practice, be attributed to various causes: 
The 1926 hurricanes were thought to have ended the 
Florida boom, and many have suggested that the failure 
of Clarence Hatry, the English promoter, precipitated the 
crash of 1929. In fact, the end always comes for the 
same fundamental reason: The supply of new buyers has 
become inadequate to keep prices going up. The man 
who is seeking capital gains has no interest in a stable 
market. When prices level out, he sells. Others then sell 
to avoid losses. Prices break. Because of the helter-skelter 
rush to get out, the bust is always a good deal more vio- 
lent than the boom. 

Such is the pure model of the speculative orgy. There 
are other commonplace features. Since the speculator is 
interested only in capital gains, he finds it onerous to 
have to put up the whole purchase price. Accordingly, 
he will seek some way of trading which gives him the 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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capital gain but avoids his putting up the capital. In 
land speculation, this is usually accomplished by trading 
in binders or on the basis of down payments; in the 
stock market, by margin trading. In the stock market, 
the volume of brokers’ loans is a valuable index of the 
amount of speculation. 

The mood which speculation engenders is also much 
the same in different episodes. It is not so much one in 
which people are fooled as one in which they insist on 
fooling themselves. Any suggestion that values are unreal 
—that things are less than wonderful—is fiercely resisted. 
Reassurance—explanations as to why things are sound— 
soon partakes of the proportions of a minor industry. 
Shortly before the 1929 crash, Professor Irving Fisher of 
Yale University, a notable figure in American economic 
thought, reached his memorable conclusion that stocks 
were on a new high plateau. At about the same time, 
Charles E. Mitchell, then Chairman of the National City 
Bank. declared that the “industrial condition of the 
United States is absolutely sound” and complained that 
too much attention was being paid to the volume of 
brokers’ loans. There were hundreds of other such state- 
ments, all received with approval. 

Measured against any previous experience, at least 
since the South Sea Bubble, the securities speculation of 
1928 and 1929 was one of remarkable magnitude. Prices 
of industrial securities on the New York Stock Exchange 
approximately doubled between the beginning of 1927 
and the beginning of 1929. They increased by another 
third in the first eight months of 1929. There was exten- 
sive public interest and a substantial public participa- 
tion. (It is not accurate, however, to suggest that every- 
one was playing the market. Member firms of 29 ex- 
changes reported 1,548,707 customers in 1929, of which 
1,371,920 were with member firms of the New York Stock 
Exchange. An estimated 600,000 accounts were for margin 
trading. During the early months of 1929, when partici- 
pation was assumed to be growing by leaps and bounds, 
the number of margin accounts increased by only a little 
over 50,000. Securities speculation, even at its most 
extreme, is very much a minority enterprise.) 

There is no doubt, however, as to the preoccupation 
with speculative gains. During 1929, the investment trusts 
marketed an estimated $3 billion worth of securities. By 
the time of the crash, new companies were being organ- 
ized at the rate of one a day. The interest in these enter- 
prises was almost exclusively in their promise of capital 
appreciation. 

The volume of brokers’ loans in this period reflected 
the speculative interest. The rate on brokers’ loans dur- 
ing 1929 varied from a minimum of 5 per cent to a 
maximum (briefly) of 20 per cent. A man would hardly 
pay these rates to enjoy yields on stock which, by the 
autumn, averaged a little over 3 per cent on representa- 
tive industrials. The person who held securities on mar- 
gin at this interest-cost and dividend-return was obvi- 


ously interested only in speculative gain. At the begin. 
ning of 1927, the total of brokers’ demand loans was 
$2.5 billion. By January 1, 1928, it had reached $35 
billion; on January 1, 1929, it was $5.7 billion. By ay. 
tumn, it was some $8 billion. More than half of the latter 
was provided by non-banking corporations and by ind. 
viduals who were attracted by the high rates in the call 
market. Funds to finance margin trading were attracted 
to New York from all over the world. 

Between October 22 and November 13, the value of 
industrial shares fell by between a third and a half 
(The Dow-Jones industrials dropped from 327 to 199) 
Railroad stocks fell less and the new investment-trust 
securities much more. Many of the latter, for all practical 
purposes, became unsalable. Previously during the boom 
there had been bad breaks in the market—especially 
during March 1929 when there was a brief money crisis 
—but the market in each instance recovered. There were 
short rallies during the days of the crash, each of which 
led to widespread hope that the worst was over. In each 
case, however, the recovery was followed by a further 
slump. The levels at which the market steadied in mid- 
November were, of course, far above those reached later 
in the Depression. 

There was a strong tendency at the time, and one 
that is still reflected in economic literature, to minimize 
the general economic significance of the stock-market 
misfortunes. The crash was held to have followed, rather 
than preceded, the general downturn in business, and it 
was also said to have had relatively little effect on bus- 
ness. These views do not stand scrutiny. The stock-market 
crash was an event of original and grave importance. The 
decline in general economic activity between June and 
October of 1929 was slight. Indeed, until the crash 
occurred, it was generally assumed that business wa 
very good. Only after the crash did all the important 
indexes turn down—and in earnest. 

And the stock market did have its effect on the econ 
omy. At least four important consequences must be 
attributed to the 1929 crash: 

1, A sharp reduction in consumer spending. Though 
the crash had little effect on the life or spending habits 
of the great mass of consumers. it was capable of affect 
ing in marked degree the outlay of the well-to-do. lt 
brought an end to spending from stock-market gains 
Losses in the market forced a retrenchment in spending 
from other income. In 1929, expenditures by consumers 
in the higher-income brackets accounted for a substantial 
share of total outlays; the 5 per cent of the population 
with the highest incomes then disposed of approximatel 
a third of all personal income. It is reasonable to think 
of a reduction in spending of $3 or $4 billion—out of § 
total disposable income of $82.5 billion—as the restll 
of the crash. 

2. A sharp reduction in business investment. The 
crash had a general effect on confidence and a dire 
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N.Y. STOCK EXCHANGE: "BOOM WILL LAST AS LONG AS SUPPLY OF NEW PEOPLE WITH NEW MONEY LASTS’ 


dlect on the ability of corporations to raise funds 
through new issues. This was magnified by the holding- 
company and investment-trust structure. These latter 
were often paying interest on upstream bonds from the 
dividends of operating companies. To avoid insolvency, 
they were forced to retrench drastically on both current 
and investment spending. In numerous cases, these fragile 
corporate structures collapsed following the crash, forc- 
ing further retrenchment. 

3. The value of bank assets was drastically reduced 
and the vulnerability of banks to failure thereby en- 
hanced. Bank failures had a further depressing effect on 
both personal and business spending. 

4. The market crash disrupted the foreign balance of 
payments. This, in the years preceding, had been kept 
precariously in balance by private foreign lending. With 
the crash, this lending came to an end. Foreign countries 
were forced to curtail their imports from the United 
States with a further depressive effect on markets for 
wheat, cotton, tobacco and other export crops. 

There should be no doubt that the stock-market specu- 
lation in 1928 and 1929 and the ensuing collapse con- 
tributed significantly to the severity of the Great Depres- 
‘ion. It would be a part of wisdom, in the future, to avoid 
tisking a similar cycle of speculation and collapse. 

The recent boom in the stock market differs in impor- 
lant respects from that of 1928 and 1929. The under- 
lying economic position also differs. So does the struc- 
lure of public restraints. On the other hand, there are 
resemblances which are certainly interesting and possibly 
disturbing. And the fundamental problem of containing 


4 speculative orgy, once it is well launched, remains 
‘sentially unsolved. 
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The scale of the 1929 speculation was greater than any- 
thing we have yet witnessed. This was in the setting of 
a far smaller economy. Comparisons of the averages of 
share prices over so long a period are largely meaning- 
less. The extent of popular interest in the market, how- 
ever, was almost certainly greater in 1929 than of late. 
The volume of trading then was much higher. In 1928, 
920 million shares were traded on the New York Stock 
Exchange (in 1929, 1,125 million shares), as compared 
with only 573 million last year. By 1929, 5-million-share 
days on the New York Stock Exchange were common- 
place; there have been only one or two such days in 
recent times. In 1929, there was also a great surge of 
activity on the out-of-town exchanges and on the Curb 
Exchange. Compared with the $8 billion of brokers’ 
loans in the late days of the 1929 boom, the total of late 
has been around $1.6 billion. But the amount has been 
rising, and it seems possible that there is now more bor- 
rowing outside the market on securities collateral than 
in earlier periods. So far, there has been no close paral- 
lel to the investment-trust and holding-company promo- 
tions of Goldman Sachs, American Founders, Insull, 
and Associated Gas & Electric. The Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, aided by a more mature business 
sense on the part of the exchanges, members and deal- 
ers, has prevented the wholesale market-rigging and 
fervent salesmanship of the earlier period. 

The economy is also less brittle than in 1929. It is less 
vulnerable to a general slump, and less subject to dis- 
turbance from the market. The measures which have 
made the economy less vulnerable to cyclical disturbance 
—ranging from Social Security to a better tax system— 
are familiar. A word is in order on the lessened suscepti- 
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bility of the economy to disruptive news from the stock 
market. 

The most important source of strength, in this respect, 
is the leveling up of personal incomes during the last 
quarter-century. Between 1929 and 1948, the share of 
total personal income going to the 5 per cent of the 
population with the highest incomes dropped from nearly 
a third to less than a fifth. The share of rent, interest and 
dividends in total income dropped from just over 15 
per cent to just under 9 per cent. High-bracket expendi- 
ture in general, and expenditure by dividend recipients 
in particular, is especially vulnerable to stock-market 
movements. The vulnerable expenditure is now consider- 
ably less important than twenty-five years ago. 

The corporate structure, in the absence of vast hold- 
ing-company and investment-trust promotions, is also less 
vulnerable now. The banking structure, as the result of 
sad experience, firmer and more flexible banking laws, 
and (particularly) deposit insurance, is also much 
stronger. 

Finally, there are the new controls and the chance that 
they will keep speculation in rein. These measures include 
the policing of trading and the prevention of market 
manipulation, provision for full disclosure on new pro- 
motions, prevention of holding-company pyramiding, 
and others. Most important, since 1929 there has been a 
general strengthening of both the moral and legal author- 
ity of the Federal Reserve System. And there is the power 
of the latter, under the Securities and Exchange Act of 
1934, to specify margin requirements and, if necessary, 
to raise them to 100 per cent. 

Yet, within the last few months, there has been an 
influx of newcomers into the market. Market discussion 
has turned increasingly on the prospect for capital gains. 
\s a result, prices have been rising and yields declining. 
In the sixteen months ending last December 31, the 
prices of industrial shares (as measured by Dow-Jones 
averages) increased by 54 per cent, as compared with 78 
per cent in the sixteen months preceding the 1929 crash. 
Average dividend yields were down to 3.99 per cent at 
last year’s high, as compared with 3.15 per cent at the 
1929 high. (Because of more conservative dividend poli- 
cies in recent times, the ratio of prices to earnings 
remains rather more favorable than in 1929.) The stocks 
comprising the Dow-Jones industrial average have 
recently been selling at 1.6 times the book values of the 
companies. This is more than in any recent period since 
1929—when prices reached 1.9 times book value—and 
1936-37, when, following a long period of deflation of 
book values, stocks sold at 1.8 times book. As in the 
Twenties and in other periods of great speculative opti- 
mism, we are having a sizable wave of mergers. 

The problem of speculation is essentially that of mini- 
mizing its social consequences. The solution lies much 
more in prevention than in control—a point of consid- 
erable practical importance ct the moment. Even after a 


speculative rampage gets well under way, it can stil] 
be stopped. Although there is a legend to the contrary, 
the Government and the Federal Reserve System, with 
the powers then available to them, could have brought the 
boom to an end at any time in 1928 and 1929. A stem 
statement that values had reached nonsensical levels, that 
the volume of brokers’ loans was indefensible, that the 
current speculation was against all public policy, and 
that unremitting moral pressure would be placed on 
banks that loaned money for speculative purposes, would 


probably have been sufficient. A request to Congress to 


investigate and recommend Jegislation would also have 
had a signal effect. The occupational disease of the specu. 
lator is acute uneasiness. In March of 1929, the mere 
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news that the Federal Reserve Board was holding 
extraordinary meetings in Washington—presumably to 
discuss the market, although no statement or action evét 
materialized—was sufficient to cause wholesale liquide 
tion. 

There are two difficulties in taking action after 4 
speculative boom is well under way. Such action must 
contend with the process of reassurance which, as noted. 
is the normal concomitant of the boom and which insist 
that all is well. In our society, moreover, some responsible 
officials will always be carried away by the assurance 
and will thus be opposed to action. In his memoirs. Her- 
bert Hoover recalls that, shortly before leaving the White 
House in 1929, President Coolidge expressed the view 


that conditions were “absolutely sound” and that stocks 


were “cheap at current prices.” Obviously, this belief did 


not predispose Coolidge to any very strenuous steps © 
halt the boom. 
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More important, once a boom is well started it can- 
wthe arrested; it can only be collapsed. Had the Federal 
Reserve System in 1929 taken the steps mentioned above, 
je market would not have leveled off. It would have 
tllen—precipitately. No one would have been in doubt 
«to who was to blame; the responsibility would have 
ven squarely on the Federal Reserve. Accordingly, there 









yas a very strong tendency to postpone action. 

This atmosphere is the crucial aspect of the problem 
wsed by speculation. The prime need is to act early 
ather than late. The fact that the present boom may be 
in only a relatively incipient stage should not, accord- 
ingly, be a reason for advocating inaction. If it weren’t 
ncipient, nothing much would or could be done. 

Should there be a resumption of the upward move- 
nent of the past year in the weeks or months ahead, the 
federal Reserve should be pressed to put trading on a 
ash basis by raising margin requirements to 100 per 
et. This is a rather elementary precaution. It was 
vken between January 1946 and February 1947, when 
he danger of speculative boom in the market was far 
es than at present. When the market has been stable 
or declining) for a substantial period, margin trading 
chould again be allowed. 

One purpose of the foregoing step is to make wholly 
unambiguous the intention of the Government to hold 




















ecurities speculation in check. The Government should 





mike this position clear in every other possible way. 
There should be specific and reiterated warning about 
he danger of runaway speculation to the economy and 
he participant, and specific and reiterated urging to 
people to buy good bonds. If speculative tendencies per- 
‘is, more drastic measures invoking the tax power 
should be contemplated. 

The exchanges and their members have, perhaps, the 
most to lose from a new succession of boom and bust. 










The American people have a way of looking for someone 
m whom they can blame their misfortunes. Wall Street, 
#8 a deus ex machina, has always been much esteemed. 
inthe light of this history, it may not be too much to hope 
that the financial community would take the lead in re- 
‘sting a new outbreak of speculation. 

| Thus, the New York Stock Exchange for some years 
‘as heen endeavoring to widen the public interest in the 
wnership of securities. It might now extend its activi- 
‘is to include education in the principles of sound own- 









ship. This would include stern warnings on the dangers 





hat await the amateur speculator, reminders of past 
misfortunes and of the tendency of markets that have 
gone up to spectacularly come down the same way. 
ock-exchange firms which take a long-term view of 
their situation should be alert to discourage a resurgence 
of popular speculative activity. Perhaps there might be 
‘me organized effort to encourage people to buy—if 
they must buy—with a view to earnings. 
















There should, also, be a keen suspicion of whatever 
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are the currently fashionable remedies. As with clothes 
and cars, ideas on financial policy have a marked style 
factor. For some time, there has been much faith in 
what could be accomplished in the control of specula- 
tion by monetary policy. Should it be needed, a mod- 
erate (or severe) tightening of money rates would get 
things under control. The 1929 experience is not re- 
assuring. Rates on the call market ranged from 5 to 20 
per cent. This, naturally enough, did not deter specu- 
lators who were getting up to 200 or 300 per cent return 
in capital gains. Efforts to enforce a high market rate 
may have had some effect in depressing ordinary, non- 
speculative business activity, which is more sensitive to 
such costs. That this occurred was the current view 
of the Federal Reserve Board and of President Hoov- 
er. 

Very recently, the notion that the capital-gains tax is 
responsible for high values and at least incipient specu- 
lation has been in vogue. The capital-gains tax has 
“locked in” the securities in their present ownership; 
this, in turn, has created a shortage of stocks; a repeal 
or reduction of the capital-gains tax would release these 
securities and bring down the market. One of the most 
engaging aspects of economics is the tendency for pro- 
posals for economic reform to culminate in suggestions 
for tax reduction. 

Perhaps there is a case against the taxing of capital 
gains. To immobilize property because of the tax cost 
of selling it does not, at first glance, seem desirable. But 
tax considerations enter into most modern transactions, 
and recent investigations of the New York Stock Ex- 
change have cast doubt on the extent to which higher- 
bracket investors are affected by tax considerations. 

In any case, the effect of this reform on the supply of 
securities and their price should probably be regarded 
with a measure of amiable skepticisni. Those who argue 
that the capital-gains tax has made stocks scarce assume 
that the present owners yearn, when they sell, to hold 
Government securities or cash. Perhaps they yearn to 
own other shares with, as they believe, better prospects 
for appreciation or earnings. If this is so, when they 
sell they will be right back in the market as buyers. To 
repeal the capital-gains tax would also make available 
for the purchase of securities funds now paid in taxes. 
Presumably some people, now out of the market, would 
be attracted in by the prospect of tax-free gains. In 
short, repeal, it is presumed, would bring more sellers. 
It would, as plausibly and perhaps more plausibly, bring 
more buyers. 

It is interesting to recall that early in 1929 there were 
suggestions that the country was running out of common 
stocks. They were not “locked in”; in those more un- 
sophisticated days, it was merely said that there weren’t 
enough to go around. In October, this doctrine was 
proved in error. Stocks became suddenly, miraculously, 
and most disastrously abundant. 








By Reinhold Niebuhr 


‘THE 


MEANING OF 


LABOR UNITY 


Labor’s continuing growth reflects democracy’s ability 


to seek and secure proximate goals of justice 


HE RECENT merger agreement 
between the AFL and the CIO 
closed another chapter of a decade 
and a half of social, economic, and 
political history. It may well be that 
these past fifteen years made the dif- 
ference between the decadent capital- 
ism of France, for instance, and the 
comparative health of our own. 
The trade-union movement was 
not as strong a decade and a half 
ago as it is today. The right to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively was 
still widely challenged, and labor 
lacked the power to stand up against 
the ever growing capital integrations 
in our Without such 
power, it is difficult to see how a 
mass market for the ever growing 
productivity of our industry could 
have been maintained. 


economy. 


Then came the New Deal and the 
political encouragement of labor or- 
ganization. Trade unions expanded. 
But their expansion was retarded by 
an organizational defect in the trade 
union movement. The workers who 
needed collective bargaining most 
were in the great mass-production 
industries. They were known as 
“semi-skilled.” Their skills could be 
acquired without long apprentice- 
ship. Therefore, the old craft unions 
were not suited for them. They need- 
ed a union of the industrial type, 
which could organize all the workers 
in the industry. 

Perhaps it was a simple problem to 
devise a new type of organization for 
these workers. But the old craft un- 
ions could not achieve this task. I 
well remember the year 1926 when 


the AFL announced that it would 
organize the Detroit automotive 
dustry. The Detroit Board of Gg, 
merce was scared at this gestuy 
but it proved to be only a gestuy 
The old craft unions were quite), 
capable of organizing the automotip 
industry. It required another deca 
to organize it under different 
pices. 

It isn’t exactly ancient history by 
some may have forgotten that te 
man who fashioned the instrumat 
by which the mass production inde 
tries were organized was Johgl 
Lewis. Lewis’s monumental egotim 
does not make him a hero even 
the labor movement, except perhap 
among his miners. But in a fie 
society all kinds of instruments ar 
used for the achievement of justice. 
Certainly, Lewis gave the new o 
ganization the driving force required 
for its task. 

It may also be remembered that 
John Lewis was not exactly scrupe 
lous in the agents he picked for his 
organizational tasks. That is how the 
Communists infiltrated into the C10; 
they were among the original orga 
izers. It required a decade to til 
the CIO of the Communists, but tha 
task has been accomplished. 

The new industrial unions were# 
successful in setting collective powe 
against collective power, and the 
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SEMI-SKILLED WORKERS: IT TOOK MORE THAN 


companies proved themselves, in the 
end, so flexible in coming to terms 
with the unions, that long-term con- 
tracts with escalator clauses, allow- 
ing for increased wages according to 
the price index, and an annual bonus 
for higher productivity are now es- 
tablished procedure. 

These represent the 
advance in our social history from 


contracts 


the days when Ford workers were 
“laid off” every August for “retool- 
ing” and when they lost practically 
a year of work in the fateful year 
when the sales of the old Model T 
suddenly collapsed and the new 
Model A was not yet ready. They also 
tepresent an advance over the condi- 
tions when the “speed-up” in the 
Ford factories was notorious among 
the workers and stood in ironic con- 
trast to Mr. Ford’s world-wide repu- 
lation as a humanitarian. His grand- 
%n, with fewer pretensions, presides 
Wer a much more humane industrial 
process. But the humaneness is not 
© much the fruit of the character 
of one man as it is the consequence 
of a new social climate and of a 
better equilibrium of social forces, 
without which no society can attain 
justice. 
The organization of the total un- 
‘on strength in one camp will raise 
Specter of “bigness” for the 
enemies of the union movement. But 
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the danger, if -any, of such a large 
organization to the democratic bal- 
ance can be considered fairly only 
in the context of the larger problem 
of the bigness of social and economic 
units in our society generally. There 
is certainly less danger in balanced 
bigness than in unbalanced bigness. 

At any rate, the development of 
movement which 
was made possible by the two types 


the trade-union 


of unions, craft and industrial, added 
to the forces and factors which have 
transmuted the social and _ political 
situation in America. We have moved 
from a situation in which American 
productivity threatened to destroy 
itself by its very inventiveness, to a 
comparatively secure, healthy econ- 
omy and a new political climate. In 
this climate, the “bosses” who still 
talk incessantly of “free enterprise” 
have not only had the wit to come to 
terms with the collective strength of 
the workers but have put a Republi- 
can administration in power which 
promises to preserve all the minimal 
social securities which a_ political 
society must maintain as a “floor” 
of justice against the hazards of eco- 
nomic society. 

It would be idle to speculate on 
just what forces and factors entered 
into the balances of social forces 
which changed our society in the 
past two decades so that the catastro- 


A DECADE AND A NEW LABOR FEDERATION TO ORGANIZE THEM 


phism of the Thirties gave way to 
the sense of security, bordering on 
complacency, of our decade. Certain- 
ly the developments in this nation 
are not altogether unique. They have 
parallels in the West European de- 
mocracies. But certainly the growth 
of the trade-union movement must 
be regarded as one of the most 
important developments in attaining 
the present condition of health in 
our democracies and in refuting the 
catastrophism which beguiled so 
many of the “socially-minded” work- 
ers and intellectuals just two decades 
ago. 

The significance of this develop- 
ment lies in the fact that the ideolo- 
gies, with their pretensions of dis- 
cerning a “logic” of history, were 
a source of confusion. On the other 
hand, the practical and spontaneous 
reaction to particular situations of 
injustice, and the invention of new 
social techniques for establishing 
social and economic equilibria, cor- 
rected injustices and gave our free 
society a health which made it im- 
mune to the Communist virus. The 
lesson to be learned is that the search 
for proximate goals of justice amid 
the complexities of a technical civili- 
zation is more important than the 
blueprints for utopia to which the 
sensitive spirits of a few decades 
ago were so much addicted. 





THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


The Enjoyment 
Of Marxism 


BOHN 


FTEN I THINK of the dreary 
O luncheons, dinners and _ so- 
called banquets which the Socialists, 
liberals and general-utility reformers 
and do-gooders used to have around 
New York. How long we waited for 
our food! How far into the night we 


listened to the speeches! 


I gather 
from certain announcements and in- 
vitations which come my way that 
such sad ceremonies are still going 
on. But I speak of them in the past 
tense because now I am never among 
those present. Age should bring cer- 
tain indulgences. It should at least 
liberate a man from the duty of 
being bored to death. 

I mention the subject now because 
I have just been reading a little book 
by Max Eastman, and it reminds me 
with what joy I used to discover 
his name on the program of one of 
these exhausting rituals. What fun 
he used to have talking about all the 
sacred cows and other cattle of the 


radical groups! 


How joyously he 
played prestidigitatorial games with 
all the slogans, classes, splinters and 
theories of the kaleidoscopic Left! 
Since those days, both the world 
and Max Eastman have grown older. 
But Max still coruscates. He still gets 
the old sort of fun out of human 
idiocies. There are lots of things in 
this last little book of his (Reflections 
on the Failure of Socialism, Devin- 
Adair, $2.75) 
agree. That is one little thing that is 


with which I do not 


wrong with it; anyone who wants to 
find out about socialism had better 
go to another shop. But he who seeks 
insights into Communism and would 
like to take in some brilliant splashes 
of thought about different sorts of 


radicalism which have sprouted dur- 
ing the past century—this is the book 
for his money. The fun he will have 
while he is being enlightened will be 
an extra dividend. 

The intellectual flashes collected 
between these covers were published 
at different times, for various pur- 
poses and in all sorts of journals— 
some of the best of them in THE 
New Leaper. But they deal with 
many things and in different moods 
and by different methods. There is 
one thought which keeps re-appear- 
ing in various connections. Max saw 
in Russia how blind devotion to the 
ideals of security and equality led to 
the throttling of liberty. He suffered 
so much, he saw so many of his 
friends tortured or murdered, that 
he is impelled to cry out over and 
over again that these are only bitch 
goddesses. Those who follow them 
unmindful of liberty will land in 
heartless and hopeless dictatorship. 
Max does seem to forget now and 
then that freedom is threatened from 
more sides than one. But he expresses 
the nearness of our peril with such 
poignancy that I am ready to forgive 
him all of his sins. 

And if our poetic and humorous 
author rather overdoes the anti- 
Marxian business, I am not inclined 
to blame him. Old Karl has been so 
much adored that it will take a lot of 
fault-finding to restore the balance. 
I must express appreciation of the 
fact that Max does not even once 
refer to the much-publicized bristly 
beard. He does, however, go into the 
old boy’s personal failings in a de- 
tailed manner which suggests that the 


process was not unpleasant. One 


point about this aspect of the hoc} 
should excite wide interest. Some ,j 
the dirtiest quotations from Mary; 
letters—passages proving that he ya 
anti-Semitic and 
taken 
Versions in 


anti-Negro—are 
Russian _ translation. 
English have always 
been expurgated. It is only now tha 
we learn what a mean cuss May 
really was. These quotes are wort) 
the price of his book. 

But however mean and general 
unpleasant Marx was, it seems to m 
that Max gives him too much buh 
of credit and blame. In general, bx 
did not cut as much of a figure in 
human history as many of us a 


from 


inclined to assume. The leaders of 
socialism in Europe and even j 
America were far from being mer 
followers of Marx. They accepted his 
teaching to varying degrees—ip. 
tated by their own temperaments «: 
environments. Most of them woul 
have held essentially the same the: 
ries and taken about the same pos: 
tions if old Karl had never been bom 
Certainly, Lenin, Trotsky and ther 
friends, terrific thinkers and men ¢ 
action that they were, could have gi! 
on without the help of a man wh 
was in his grave well before the 
played their parts. The only thing 
which would have been different i 
the world had been forced to plo 
on without him would have been tit 
slogans. As scientist and_ politician 
the man was a failure. As a sloganet. 
he was a brilliant success. Among tit 
hucksters of Park Avenue, he woul 
no doubt, have been a blazing s# 
But to assume, as Eastman does 
page 87, that Lenin and Stalin cor 
mitted bank robberies well along ' 
the twentieth century because Mant 
wrote a certain sentence away bak 
in the is stretching ! 
pretty long bow. 

There have always been pep* 
leftists, rightists or middleists. ™ 
thought they knew just how to™ 
the world. There always will * 
When such people get power in 
sort of government, they are dang 
ous. Max Eastman is more consi® 
of this danger than are the rest of 
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Communist-controlled secret police stages anti-Dutch trials 
in preparation for a drive to rig elections against non-Communisis 


Indonesia in Peril 


NDONESIA today is in the position 
¥ Czechoslovakia six months be- 
fore Jan Masaryk’s suicide. Prepara- 
tions for a Communist coup are gath- 
ering momentum. And both the anti- 
Communist leaders and Western dip- 
mats in Djakarta are standing by 
virtually paralyzed. 

For three centuries, Indonesia was 
a Dutch colony. Occupied by the 
Japanese during World War II, it 
tdused to submit to Dutch rule 
again after V-J Day. A guerrilla war 
aded in victory for the national- 
its; Indonesia won her sovereignty. 

The Indonesian people in 1945 
were 90 per cent illiterate. There was 
apathetically small intelligentsia, for 
education had been quite neglected 
under Dutch rule. The young state 
weeded administrative, commercial 
and technical help. The Netherlands 
was the logical source of such help, 
but the war had left bitter anti-Dutch 
‘ntiment. Young, ambitious, often 
half-educated Indonesians, anxious to 
‘omer the key jobs for themselves, 
tiploited the situation and fostered 
Xenophobia. 

The civil war had undermined 
Indonesian society. It had left a ter- 
tible legacy of banditry which the 
young state was too weak to destroy. 
Holland did everything it could to 
restore its reputation in Indonesia. 
A Dutch military mission, invited by 
the Government. went to Djakarta 
and did an excellent job building up 
the Indonesian Army. But meanwhile 
living standards sank to 60 per cent 
of prewar, poverty spread, parts of 
the country rebelled. 

After the expulsion of the Dutch, 
the nationalist leaders had named a 
lemporary Parliament: it was not the 
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By Sal Tas 


time for real elections. But, as the 
state sank further and further into 
trouble, many members of parlia- 
ment began to concentrate on one 
goal: enriching themselves. As cor- 
ruption increased, the parliament in- 
creasingly lost contact with the 
masses. That the state has survived 
has been due to the efforts of a hand- 
ful of genuine idealists who have 
worked themselves to death. 

Amid this chaos, all that remains 
is the prestige of a few outstanding 
One 


Indonesia’s President, a 


names. of them is Soekarno, 
nationalist 
leader and agitator since his youth, 
a “martyr” who had been repeatedly 
jailed by the Dutch. Soekarno is a 
sort of oriental Aneurin Bevan, a 
gifted orator, very vain, rather un- 
scrupulous, with a strong will to 
power. One capable observer calls 


‘ 


Soekarno a “gambler,” but the fact 
is that his theatrical personality has 
overshadowed that of a far 


realistic and able leader, Vice Presi- 


more 


dent Hatta. Soekarno has also over- 
shadowed the Socialist leader Sjahrir, 
who refused to collaborate with the 
Japanese after they freed him from 
the Dutch led the Indo- 
nesian revolutionaries to their first 
political victories. Sjahrir became 
discouraged early, and stood aside 


and who 


when Soekarno took the spotlight. 
Indonesian Communists played an 
important role right from the start. 
But they revolted prematurely and 
suffered a considerable defeat. Un- 
fortunately, the Indonesian nation- 
alist chiefs did not follow up this 
with measures. 
Both the Communist party and the 


victory energetic 


Communist parliamentary group con- 
tinued undisturbed. Soon Communist 
power began to revive. The party 
waged a successful campaign against 
the Socialists in the labor movement 
and succeeded in capturing the trade 
unions. Since then, they have been 
concentrating their energies on par- 
liament. 

Elections have been promised to 
the Indonesian people for several 
years, but the present parliament has 
delayed such 
The Communists took the fore in 


constantly elections. 
postponing elections, because they 
knew that party, the 
Masjumi, would undoubtedly emerge 


the Moslem 


as the strongest single block. In fact, 
it is probable that the Masjumi and 
the Socialists would be able to form 
a stable majority if free elections 
were held. In opposing elections now, 
the Communists have an ally in 
President Soekarno, who fears los- 
ing power after an election. 

The present Indonesian Govern- 
ment, headed by Ali Sastroamidjojo, 
is based on a parliamentary majority 
in which the Communists form the 
most dynamic component. As a re- 
sult, their influence has been felt in 
The Dutch Military 


was dismissed after much 


many ways. 
Mission 
intrigue. maneuvering 
forced the dismissal of the Sultan 
of Djokga, the energetic Minister of 
War who had made a serious effort 
to destroy the Communist guerrillas; 
he was succeeded as Minister of War 
by a fellow-traveler. Communists and 
fellow-travelers have infiltrated the 
army and police. Finally, a new spe- 


Undercover 


cial secret police has been organized, 
modeled on the Gestapo and GPU. 
This “state police” is not responsible 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





INDONESIA conser 
to the Department of Justice; it is 
responsible only to a Communist 
state official who, in turn, is respon- 
sible to no other minister. With this 
apparatus in hand, the Communists 
can prepare “safe” elections. 
Meanwhile, the 
using the few remaining Dutchmen 


Communists are 


in Indonesia in a vast, complicated 
propaganda offensive. Most of these 
Dutchmen work in enterprises which 
remain Dutch property, and are reg- 
ulated under the Dutch-Indonesian 
Treaty. These enterprises have suf- 
fered Indonesian persecution for 
some time. They are attacked and 
plundered by bandits, forced to pay 
exorbitant which no Indo- 
nesian firms face, harried by extrava- 
gant wage demands. 

In the last few weeks, several 
Dutchmen have been arrested by the 
new state police. Some of these pris- 


sums 


oners have signed “confessions” 
which say that they are plotting with 
the parliamentary opposition to over- 
throw the Government. The Dutch 
High Commissioner in Djakarta has 
established that these confessions 
were extracted under torture by the 
Indonesian GPU. Many confessions 
were retracted as soon as the torture 
ceased; some of the prisoners refused 
to sign confessions even after the 
worst torture. When the case came 
to public trial, the defense lawyer 
was able to prove that the confes- 
sions were pure nonsense and were 
dictated by agents provocateurs. The 
poor victims were forced to give the 
names of their accomplices (at state- 
police dictation), and a few of these 
turned out to be _ unbelievably 
ludicrous. A certain Colonel Thomp- 


son was not even in Indonesia at the 
time of his alleged subversion; there 
were other such false details, remi- 
niscent of the Moscow Trials. 

A group of Indonesians and Chi- 
nese were also forced to confess that 
they had collaborated with the Dutch 
They confessed that 
they were members of the Nether- 
lands Indies Guerrilla Organization 


“subversives.” 


—non-existent. One man named Smit 
was tortured in the place of another 
suspect of the same name—who, it 
later developed, had been in Europe 
at the time of his alleged crimes. 
One Dutchman had to be sent to 
a mental institution after his “inter- 
rogation”; others have become in- 
valids. The defense lawyer was prac- 
tically powerless. When he sought 
documents on his client from the 
Department of Justice, he was told 
that the secret police refused to de- 
liver them. (The Justice Department 
thus acknowledged the supremacy of 
the secret police.) Witnesses for the 
defense have disappeared; the tor- 
tured prisoners have been deprived 
of their passports and otherwise in- 
timidated. The police even tried to 
eliminate the defense lawyer, Mr. 
Bouman, by accusing him of bribing 
witnesses, but they had to retract this 
charge. The police terror in Dja- 
karta is so powerful that not a single 
member of parliament has dared 
interpolate the Government about the 
secret police. The press is silent be- 
cause editors fear destruction of their 
property and arrest of their staffs. 
What is behind this campaign? 
First, the Government wants to dis- 
credit Dutch business firms, so that 
it can expropriate their properties 





HOT SPOT 


When Malenkovy resigned his chair as Soviet Prime Minister 

He said the Western bourgeoisie would see this move as sinister; 
Now George, you must admit there’s cause for all our speculations 
Since you were picked as Minister, Electric Power Stations: 

You didn’t get the treatment that you meted out to Beria, 

But Nikky’s mob has other plans on how they can take care o° ya— 
Be careful, Georgie, lest you find they made you occupy 

A chair that sometime in the future they'll electrify! 


—Gene Sosin 





without compensation in violation of 
the treaties. At the same time, lead. 
ers of the opposition are being jn. 
volved in the alleged “conspiracy? 
The Government’s next step will be 
to turn the Dutch “confessions 
against Hatta, Sjahrir and _ their 
friends. If their parties are broken 
up and deprived of leadership, the 
Government can then start to organ: 
ize “free elections.” The current pro. 
ceeding against Dutch businessme 
is therefore like the 
Reichstag fire trial, which Goering 
used to paralyze the anti-Nazi forces, 
and the Shakhty trial in Moscoy, 
when British engineers were used to 
produce “confessions” of sabotage 
which laid the groundwork for th 
Soviet purges of 1936-38. 

Both the American and British 
embassies have been implicated in 
the trials of the Dutchmen. The pris 
oners had to confess that arms for 
the alleged Dutch guerrilla warfare 
had been supplied by Britain and 
America. Despite this, both embas 
sies continue to produce favorable 
reports on the Indonesian situation. 

Next month, Indonesia will play 
host to the Afro-Asian conference in 
Bandung. The present Indonesian 
regime aims to lead the Asian peo- 
ples, through neutralism, in stages 
into the Communist camp. But, be 
cause this conference represents a 
intermediary stage, the Indonesian 
fellow-travelers must keep the Con- 

























something 


munist conspiracy secret during the 
Bandung sessions. Obviously, the 
Indonesian Communists are highly 
vulnerable in the next few weeks: a 
aroused world public opinion ca 
lend valuable support to freedom 
loving Indonesians and encourage !* 
sistance to the police terror. Some 
time ago, the secret police arrested 
two Chinese journalists, both Indo 
nesian citizens, who had criticised 
the Peking regime; it planned ! 
deport them to China—a barely dis 
guised form of murder—but pressufe 
from public opinion abroad sto 

them. Now the stakes are much 
higher; the very freedom of Indo 


nesia’s millions hangs in the balance. 
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GUEST COLUMN 


By Boris Souvarine 


Soviet International Game Is No Mystery; 
Neither Is the Proper Way to Check It 


HE SOVIET GAME on the inter- 
ote political plane is quite 
dear and definite: It 
ceaselessly harassing the non-Com- 


consists in 


munist states so as to further any 
internal subversive movement. Diplo- 
matic notes and virtually identical 
proposals follow one another inter- 
ninably, whether Germany is in- 
wlved, or disarmament, or Formosa, 
or Korea. All these moves are part 
of the same steadfast enterprise: the 
nethodical conquest of the globe. 

It is pointless to ask periodically, 
“What does Moscow want?” as do 
the leaders of the democratic coun- 
ties, their diplomats, official jour- 
uals, various parliamentary leaders, 
What 


Moscow wants has long been known. 


and countless commentators. 


She wants to extend her domination 
everywhere that circumstances per- 
nit. Where a continued advance en- 
tails too much risk, she does not 
abandon the operation as impossible, 
but simply avoids premature action 
and increases her external pressure 
and internal infiltration to pave the 
way for final success. 

The Communists will never aban- 
don their design for universal con- 
quest, unless they cease to be Com- 
munists. The possibility of their 
forming exists only in the imagi- 
mation of ignorant observers who 
lake their wishful thinking for real- 
ily. On the contrary, everything 
indicates that the Communists (i.e., 
~ a 
Boris SouvARINE, editor of the Paris 
bulletin B.E.1.P.1., is the 
Stalin, a definitive biography of 
the late Soviet dictator, and several 
other works on international affairs. 
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their leaders, the masters of the 
Soviet state) cannot change their 
worst attribute: the spirit of domi- 
nation, the will to power. 

Whether the Soviet regime, which 
defies and provokes the entire world, 
is personified in Stalin or repre- 
sented by Malenkov and then by Bul- 
ganin, it still rests on power installed 
by force and maintained by force 
—force directed internally against 
the working-class majority and ex- 
ternally against independent coun- 
tries. In foreign policy, when force 
is not used in the form of open war, 
it is deployed in cold war in the 
blackmail, 


form of propaganda, 


threats and various maneuvers so 
well known that they need not be 
described here. 

Many people in Europe and Amer- 
ica have been foolish enough to 
suppose that the naming of Marshal 
Zhukov as Soviet Minister of De- 
fense foreshadows better days, more 
peaceful coexistence than in the past. 
According to this absurd idea, Zhu- 
kov will not be a Communist minis- 
ter like the others, but will represent 
the special aspirations of a segment 
of Soviet society that is basically 
different in mentality from the rul- 
ing party, to wit, the Army, which 
will accord its spokesman sufficient 
authority to counterbalance that of 
the Government and to direct off- 
cial policy into new paths. There is 
not a word of truth in this artificial 
notion. Zhukov has neither more nor 
less authority than other Communist 
figures of the same rank; he is in 
no way distinguished politically from 
his colleagues; like them, he obeys 
the sovereign party, hence the Pre- 


sidium of the Central Committee, of 
which he is not even a member. 

As though to teach a lesson to the 
naive Westerners who based their 
speculations on his imaginary per- 
sonality, Zhukov delivered an arro- 
gant, vulgar speech on February 22 
whose rhetoric was indistinguishable 
from that of the Khrushchevs, the 
Bulganins and the Molotovs. And 
with reason: The source of all these 
speeches is the same special offices of 
the Central Committee whose job it 
is to grind them out. There can be 
no question of an original thought 
by a member of the Soviet Govern- 
is the 
result of thirty years of drilling, 


ment, whose “monolithism” 
disciplining and purging. 

West German Chancellor Adenauer 
recently wrote an excellent article 
entitled “We Must Keep Calm in the 
Face of the Soviet Union.” The arti- 
cle points out that Moscow, after 
having violently assailed Turkey in 
1945 and the following years and 
claimed territory in Asia Minor, 
ended in 1953 by renouncing its 
claims in the face of the Turks’ calm, 
sober attitude. Similarly, after hav- 
ing coarsely vituperated against Tito 
and the Yugoslavs since 1948, Mos- 
cow has resigned itself to treating 
them with respect; while Japan’s 
composure in the face of Soviet 
threats at the time of the San Fran- 
cisco Treaty has now resulted in 
overtures from Moscow. 

The conclusion is inevitable: The 
Soviet game is clear, and if we wish 
to frustrate it, we should follow the 
example of the small countries, whose 
conduct the great powers can profit- 
ably study. 





Latin Americans Woo U:S. 


New ORLEANS 
He Inter-American Investment 
which _ recently 
closed a four-day session in New 
Orleans, was an impressive attempt 
by Latin-minded U. S. businessmen 
to carry forward the Eisenhower 
economic gospel. At the official In- 
ter-American Economic 


Conference, 


Conference 
last year in Rio de Janeiro, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury George Hum- 
phrey bluntly told Latin delegates 
that they must go out and hustle 
U. S. businessmen. Only in this way, 
he said, could private enterprise be 
strengthened and what he and his 
GOP colleagues regard as the trend 
toward state socialism be halted. 
Thus, 500 businessmen and Gov- 
ernment leaders from Latin America’s 
20 countries (plus possessions like 
the Netherlands West Indies) came 
here with projects in which they 
hoped to interest about 300 U. S. 
investors. These varied widely and 
included one by Ecuadorian lumber 
interests to build a sawmill in a man- 
grove forest high on a mountain 
river. Others were more prosaic. 
Venezuela was interested in factories 
to process food and make shoes and 
clothing. Chile’s worst need was a 
deals 
officially announced at the confer- 


housing industry. No were 
ence, but two big Venezuelan proj- 
ects were reported near completion. 

At the innumerable lunches, din- 
ners, panels and press briefings, one 
point was hammered home: The 
“investment climate”’—meaning gov- 
ernment’s attitude toward business- 
men and their profits—would have 
to be improved. And the only way 
to improve it, both Latins and North 
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By Bill Richards 


Americans were told, was to organize 
a lobby and pressure the govern- 
“The U. S. 
ball rolling,” said a co-sponsor. He 
also urged the Latins to go back 


ments. should start the 


home and. “spread the gospel of a 
In both 


America, _ this 


better investment climate.” 
Latin and North 
would include: 

¢ Fewer restrictions on imports 
and exports. 

@ Freer currency with easier con- 
vertibility. 

© Greater ease in moving profits 
out of a country. 

¢ Less Government regulation. 

© Lower taxes. 

Several speakers grew quite elo- 
quent on this last point. A number 
called for outright repeal of all U. S. 
income taxes on profits earned on 
investments abroad. 

Big names turned out for the con- 
ference: Henry Luce, Andrew Heis- 


DR. MILTON EISENHOWER 


Businessmen 


kell, Edgar R. Baker, and Jame 
Linen of the Time-Life stronghold; 
Eric Johnston of the Motion Picture 
Association; Robert L. Garner, Vice 
President of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, 
who spoke for the ailing president, 
Eugene R. Black; Dr. Milton Eisen. 
hower; Dr. Carlos Davila, President 
of the Organization of America 
States; and his predecessor, Dr. Al 
berto Lleras Camargo, now rector o/ 
Los Andes University in Colombia 
and once President of that country. 

Dr. Lleras, probably the only in- 
tellectual among the drummers, made 
the brightest speech. He chided 
U. S. businessmen for expecting 
their Latin counterparts to resis 
Government regulation as much 4 
they. He pointed to the long toler 
ance of Government interference in 
Latin America, which had its origin 
in medieval Spain, and he said tha 
while Latins might not like it they 
had always put up with it. Llers 
also struck sharply at the timid bus: 
nessman who speaks loudly for i 
dividual initiative but who usual 
relies on others to light his path. 

United States businessmen, be 
said, cannot afford “to fall into the 
very weakness so often imputed by 
them to their southern neighbors. 0 
waiting for the Government to malt 
the way smooth for them, relying ® 
the State Department to build # 
highway of treaties which shal 
eliminate every risk, and trusting © 
the official bank to go forth 4 * 
pioneer and, finally, to some othe! 
Government organization to insu 
them against loss, exchange risks 
and yellow fever.” 
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Michigan Colleges Vie for State U. Title 


LANSING 
His YEAR, East Lansing’s Michi- 
| State College is celebrating 
its centennial with extensive academic 
lectures and ceremonies. MSC claims 
the title of the first land-grant college, 
antedating the Morrill Land Grant 
College Act by seven years. And the 
centennial fervor has inspired its 
faculty, students, alumni and friends 
to make another bid to have its name 
changed to Michigan State Univer- 
sity. A bill to accomplish this has 
heen tossed into the legislative hop- 
per, and legislators and citizenry 
wain are rallying to the ‘standards 
of their respective alma maters, State 
or the University at Ann Arbor. 

Last year, MSC’s governing board 
requested the change as a centennial 
salute. That unleashed lightning at 
Ann Arbor; the University Regents 
fulminated against the effort of a cow 
college to infringe on the University’s 
fame and copyrighted name. Within 
the solons’ club, University alumni 
far outnumber State alumni (the law 
college is at Ann Arbor), and the 
bill was pigeonholed in committee. 
After much hullabaloo, the mortified 
Board of Agriculture withdrew its 
request. 

This year’s effort is better organ- 
ied. What is more, the University 
is now willing to permit the use of 
he word “university” as long as the 
name bears no resemblance to its 
copyright. East Lansing, however. 
argues that the only proper name is 
MSU and observes that Iowa and 
Pennsylvania have so denominated 
thir A & M colleges without the 
catastrophic consequences conjured 
up by Ann Arbor. 

If HB 170 passes, it will confer 
the fourth name on the East Lansing 
institution. In 1925, the alumni and 
administrators of Michigan Agricul- 
tural College convinced the Legis- 
lature that their school was more 
than a cow college and that the mis- 
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nomer was an insult and an obstacle 
to growth. The Legislature bestowed 
the resounding appellation of Michi- 
gan State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science. To be completely 
free of the cow-college tag, East Lans- 
ing has consistently abbreviated its 
signature to MSC, or preferably 
“State” (university). In the centen- 
nial ceremonies, “university” is a 
frequent slip of the lip. 

Whatever the effect of name 
changes, MSC has grown phenomen- 
ally in recent years. With 15,500 full- 
time students plus numerous part- 
time ones in extension classes, it is 
one of the large educational factories. 
Its administration predicts an enroll- 
ment of 30,000 by about 1970. 

There are an 
“schools” within the College, ranging 
from veterinary medicine to music 
and fine arts. A Continuing Educa- 
tion Division for adult education, 
equipped with a sumptuous hotel, has 
been added to the experimental sta- 
tion and agricultural-extension serv- 


assortment of 


ice. Extension centers are also oper- 
ated in various cities. In plant, range 
of curriculum, research, and gradu- 
ate study, therefore, MSC excels many 
universities. Indeed, the only con- 
spicuously missing university features 
are graduate schools for medicine, 
dentistry and law, and recognized 
academic standards, the latter re- 
flecting the rapid growth. 

Principal credit for State’s meteoric 
growth belongs to the GI Bill and 
State’s ubiquitous President John A. 
Hannah, the energetic poultry pro- 
fessor, recently Assistant Secretary of 
Defense and currently Chairman of 
the United States-Canada Defense 
Board. His most outstanding achieve- 
ment has been the construction of a 
tremendous physical plant, which was 
capable of taking full advantage of 
the GI flood. Not only has he 
wheedled many buildings from the 
have been 


Legislature, but many 


financed by self-liquidating revenue 
bonds. 

The comic war over State’s name 
would be more amusing if the rivalry 
between Ann Arbor and East Lansing 
were confined to that and the grid- 
iron. But it extends to other areas as 
each tries to surpass the other in 
facilities and activities. The result is 
sharp competition in the Legislature 
for appropriations and duplication of 
facilities and functions. For example, 
although most states are content with 
one state college of engineering and 
one or none for forestry, Michigan 
has two forestry colleges and engi- 
neering colleges at Ann Arbor, East 
Langing, and Michigan Tech in the 
Upper Peninsula. Both State and the 
University operate extension services; 
both have bureaus of business and 
governmental research competing for 
support from their clienteles. When 
the University recently heralded a 
“branch” at Flint, State immediately 
reported community invitations to 
establish branches. 

Not to be outdone, the state teach- 
ers colleges have served notice that, 
if State obtains university status, they 
will drop “of Education” from their 
names and thereby assert that they 
offer a full liberal-arts curriculum in 
addition to teacher training. Western 
already approaches the dimensions of 
a university. 

Although some duplication is neces- 
sary and desirable, much of it is 
unnecessary and wasteful. In these 
days, when legislatures are called 
upon to appropriate astronomical 
sums for higher education and par- 
ticularly for greater capital outlay, 
it is imperative that there be adequate 
coordination among a state’s schools. 
In Michigan and elsewhere, this is 
obstructed not only by alumni groups 
but also by the existence of separate 
governing boards, usually endowed 
with constitutional status and au- 
thority. 








By J. B. Priestley 


End of a Party 


In more ways than one 








T HAPPENED the night before we 
flew back from New York, at the 
long tail end of a party, high above 
the East River. They were nice peo- 
ple, clever people, good liberals all, 
hut suddenly my interest in the talk 


olass. 


melted faster than the ice in my g 


The talk, as it usually is among the 
survivors of a New York party, was 
political. I could have made a con- 
tribution to it—for had I not talked 
with Adlai Stevenson a few nights 
before ?-—but felt no inclination even 
to show off. 

The people themselves were not 
boring, but their talk was. The topics 
were .threadbare, the treatment of 
them routine. We were all parrots in 
a cage, wondering where the tropics 
had got to. There was no fire, no 
heart, in the talk. Round and round 
it went—what Ike might venture to 
do, what Senator This might say to 
Senator That—and people droned 
on, chiefly because they hated to 
break up the party and face the sleety 
night. 

I told myself 


party I really do tell myself things 


and at the end of a 





This essay marks the first appear- 
ance of J. B. Priestley in our pages 
in several years. Mr. Priestley is the 
author of numerous plays and such 
recent novels as Festival, The Magi- 
cians and The Other Place. His 
latest book, Low Notes on a High 
Level, will be issued by Harper and 
Brothers next month. He is also a 
numerous British 
and American periodicals, includ- 
ing the New Statesman and Nation, 
in which this first appeared. 


contributor to 








that the political situation there in 
America was for once almost exactly 
like ours in Britain. Like Labor and 
the Tories, the Democrats and 


Republicans were nearly evenly 


matched, with some difference be- 
tween their respective extremists, but 
little or none between the solid cen- 
ters. On the domestic front, at least, 
no great burning issues divided peo- 
ple. 

But because we have conditioned 
ourselves to read about politics, to 
talk about 


reading and talking when there was 


politics, we continued 
hardly anything worth reading and 
talking about. (I am still addressing 
myself, covered with tobacco ash and 
slumped down in an armchair sixteen 
stories above 57th Street.) And if 
we had any sense, in London or New 
York. either we would stop reading 
and talking about politics, as people 
have often done in the past, or we 
would make an effort to wake out of 
our sleep-walking and try to see our 
situation in a new light. We need 
not spend our lives at the fag-end 
of a party. 

Even in_ international affairs, 
though everybody concerned in them 
might still be running around in a 
rat race, there were, I thought, signs 
of this staleness. The night before, 
we had attended a concert given .i 
the great hall of the United Nations 
Building. It was to celebrate the sixth 
anniversary of the Declaration of 
Human Rights, but it was not these 
Rights (though I believe in them) 
that had taken me there, but the 
thought of listening in comfort to the 


Boston Symphony under Char, 
Munch. We had Harty’s arrangemey 
of Handel’s Water Music, some 
licious Richard Strauss songs by , 
large, smiling Viennese soprano, and 
to conclude, the best performance 
Berlioz’s Fantastic Symphony | eye 
heard or ever hope to hear on this 
earth. The playing was of a kind » 
make the hair stand on end. Hep 
was the whole Romantic Movemey, 
at once idiotic and glorious, furious 
alive to the last glitter of the love 
one’s tears, the final mutter of doom 
What a noble creature Western Ma 
is when he reveals himself as a hy. 
dred-headed instrumentalist! This 
the unity that should be in the United 
Nations. 

Alas. between Strauss and Berlig 
there was an address on these Huma 
Rights, written by one UN high fur 
tionary and delivered into the micw- 
phone (the whole occasion. was being 
broadcast) by another. And I longei 
to seize that microphone and to spei 
into it. What w 
heard was dead. thoughts in deal 


some real words 
language. So might bees and ank 
have talked, already fixed in the pat 
tern that 
millions of years. On an_ ordinan 


would not be broken for 
occasion in that hall, such thought 
such language might have passed ut 
noticed, but against the moving 
tracery and delicate fire of the must. 
they were like two corpses on a dante 
floor. It was plain to be heard tha 
all was make-believe, that no red 
men had any real rights. that prob 
ably at that very moment all manne 
of officials, throughout the world 
were complacently ignoring all such 
rights and wrecking people's lie 
without a flicker of compunction — 

I did not blame the two officers # 
the UN, who had probably done their 
best in what was not their native lar 
guage. They had lived and workel 
too long in a fatal atmosphere, n 
which harsh and intolerable thint 
are covered with a blanket of wool 
and almost meaningless language, in 
which “Human” does not mean bt 
man and “Rights” do not mé@ 
rights. Here everybody can agree thal 
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nen have a right to health, educa- 
ion, well-paid regular work, excellent 
housing, and no doubt lovely, obedi- 
at children and cabinet-size tele- 
rision sets, because it is all unreal, 
md nobody in genuine authority is 
prepared to guarantee that men 
should enjoy even their few essential 
rights, those rights against tyrannical 
government and its overbearing offi- 
dals that our “free world” has been 
kicking to bits for years. 

If a Declaration of Human Rights 
has to be celebrated while I am 
sound, then let us have not only the 
Boston Symphony—and I am all for 
that—but also, instead of a lot of 
dingy wool, a statement giving the 
sames and addresses of all the people 



















who, that night, have been allowed 
to live their own lives in their own 






way again, together with some apolo- 
gies from the chief inquisitors. That 
would be something to celebrate. I 







vil offer odds of ten-to-one that my 





own modest funeral rites will be cele- 
brated first. 
\s the party talk went on and on 







that Knowland was supposed to have 
aid to Watkins. and so forth, the 
ame sweepings of the 






political 
I asked 


nyself what we ought to be talking 





moke-room that we get here 







about, if only to escape boring our- 







elves to death. Had everything been 
titled, then, except for this dreary 
muddle of conflicting personalities? 
Like hell it had! 

Certainly, with so much rearma- 
ment taking up the slack, on the 
thole we could say that employment, 












hours, wages, general conditions were 
hirly good on both sides of the 


Atlantic, and that few economists 








Were uttering their usual grave warn- 





ings. Money was being poured into 
the Christmas shops by the sackful. 
The faces of the workers, sharply 
illuminated by their television sets, 
Were tranquil, if not downright blank. 
the powerful, the rich, were not 
“teaming for the police. In the ad- 
vertisements, the automobiles now 
tad “the $100 million look”! Gilbert 
Harding was withdrawing tempor- 
atily from What’s My Line? and Alec 
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Bedser’s form in Australia was still 
doubtful, but otherwise Britain stood 
firm. Nevertheless, there might be a 
few things worth discussing, especi- 
ally after a few scotches. 

Indeed, it might be that, like an 
audience at a magic show, we were 
the victims of a misdirection of our 
attention. While we still concentrated 
on the rapidly diminishing differences 
between Capital and Labor, the Con- 
servative and the Progressive, staring 
at them much as our grandfathers 
did, perhaps our whole society was 
changing so quickly all around us 
that we were still talking about one 
world while already living in an- 
other, quite different. Outside the 
political speeches, leading articles 
and chatter, it was beginning to look 
like a society of Bossmen and Mass- 
men, with neither of them caring a 
rap about anything we late-night 
talkers might say or do. 

Well, they could probably do with- 
out us. Yet, we could fairly say that 
the look-out for a society seemed 
rather dubious, for the Bossmen are 
too busy settling their immediate 
problems of power to think far ahead, 
and Massmen hope not to have to 
think at all. 


psychologists have been pointing out 


Moreover, as several 
lately, men in a mass, as distinct 
from a genuine integrating group, 
are very dangerously situated, feeling 
the loss of many primary satisfactions 
and a growing sense of frustration. 
There may soon come a time when 
there are not enough new playthings 
to divert all these frustrated people. 
Then the lid might blow off. 

I reminded myself that the eco- 
nomic phase of politics had a be- 
ginning not so very long ago, and 
that now we may be within sight of 
the end of it. Already it is the turn 
of the psychologist or social phi- 
losopher to utter the grave warnings. 
Soon it may be his turn to shape the 
policy of a new kind of party—that 
is, if everybody capable of joining it 
is not crushed out of existence be- 
tween the Bossmen, of all colors, and 
party that 
where we are going, and why, and is 


the Massmen—a asks 


against sleep-walking and the routine 
acceptance of more-and-more-of-what- 
we-already-dislike. 

The quarrel then might not be 
about the ownership and control of 
the factory but about its very exist- 
ence. This party would ask questions 
much earlier than present political 
parties do. It would examine and 
check what are now so many blind 
trends, acting on behalf of men’s 
dignity, happiness and possibilities of 
development. Life-haters would be 
denounced for bullying and bounc- 
ing us into accepting what we 
know in our hearts we do not want. 
But, then, when I say “us” I mean 
a dwindling minority, neither Mass- 
men, who do not know what they 
want until they are told, nor Boss- 
men, who enjoy the bullying and 
bouncing. 

Moreover, this minority stands on 
a shrinking platform. Twenty years 
ago, if I had had an article that ex- 
pressed as frankly what I felt then as 
this expresses what I feel now. I could 
dozen 


have offered it to one of a 


papers, any one of which would 


have gladly printed it. And now? I 
do not pause to reply but to take a 
firmer grasp on these columns. There 
is just room to breathe in the space 
and Massmen. 


between Bossmen 


’ However, we are still at liberty, and 


no microphones: have been installed 
yet in our sitting rooms, so let us 
talk while 
largely artificial world in which Boss- 
men tinted blue or pink are imagined 
to be at one another’s throats and 


we can—not about the 


Massmen, hating the least effort, are 
supposed to be alert and vigorous 
guardians of freedom; but about the 
world that never gets into the papers. 
being so busy publishing them and 
swallowing them. 

“Er—” I began, after telling my- 
self all these things. But then some- 
body remembered a very good crack 
about Ike, just as the same sort of 
people here remember stories about 
Winston or Nye. Give us a little more 
time, and we will have Iked, Win- 
stoned and Nyed ourselves into some 
sort of air-conditioned ant-hill. 
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The time for protest was 1945 


Yalta Papers 
Then and Now 


By Anatole Shub 


HE PUBLICATION of official U.S. documents on the 

Yalta conference (February 4-11, 1945) has stirred 
political controversy at home and abroad. These docu- 
ments add little of substance to the postwar revelations 
of Churchill, Hopkins, Stettinius, Byrnes, Leahy, Grew, 
Forrestal and others, as well as the exhaustive testimony 
on Yalta in the Senate MacArthur hearings of 1951. 
Examination of the files of Tue New Leaver for the 
period 1943-1945 indicates that the present professions 
of “shock,” “amazement” and “incredulity” come at least 
ten years too late. The Yalta pattern had already been 
set at Teheran, though it was being covered up in the 
majority of the U.S. press. (As William E. Bohn wrote 
on January 6, 1945: “During the year 1944, American 
newspapers have failed the people at the most important 
point and at the time of their greatest need. . . . The editors 
pretend not to wish to criticize our allies. But they 
criticize Britain and America glibly enough. It is Russia 
that is the sacred cow.”’) 

In fact, Soviet deeds were clear enough before Yalta. 
A front-page editorial in THe New LEADER just two 
weeks before the conference was headed: “Stop the 
Murder of Polish Patriots.” Its Asian counterpart was an 
article in the January 27, 1945 New Leaper by Lin 
Yutang, entitled, “The Totalitarian Dictatorship in China 
Is in Yenan, Not Chungking.” 

When the Yalta conference ended, a front-page edi- 
torial (February 17, 1945) declared: “Joseph Stalin got 
the better of the bargain. The two representatives of 
democracy got promises. Stalin got power. He was con- 
firmed in his control of eight or ten nations stretching 
from the Baltic to the Adriatic. All of his unilateral 
actions were okayed and made official.” After discussing 
at some length the European and UN provisions of the 
Yalta agreement, the editorial concluded: “Despite all 
the fine promises, there is no consistent effort to root 
dictatorship out of the world. It remains up to the demo- 
cratic forces of the world to make sure that this war shall 
not have been fought in vain.” 

In the weeks that followed (as in the years preceding) , 
New LEADER writers like Norman Angell, William Henry 
Chamberlin, David J. Dallin, Leon Dennen, Christopher 
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Emmett, Sidney Hook and Jonathan Stout continued 4 
expose the Soviet enslavement of Eastern Europe. 

Perhaps the most prescient, though indirect. commen 
on the Yalta decisions came on May 26, 1945, when Tue 
New LeaDeR distributed a 6,000-word supplement oy 
China, entitled “Comintern versus Kuomintang.” This 
supplement discussed the Chinese war effort, historic US, 
policy toward China, Kuomintang-Communist relations 
since 1923, the United Front period in China, the 
“agrarian reformer” myth and—most important—Map. 
churia, described as “the Poland of the Far East.” 

The theme of this supplement was as follows: “| 
would be a tragic paradox if all of America’s costly vic. 
tory over Japan should result in China’s 450 million 
people being cut off from the West both economically 
and politically. If China unites with Russia through a 
Communist revolution, or by the Communists uniting with 
the Kuomintang Government in order to give it the kis 
of death . . . there will be no Open Door in China. Nor 
could such an outcome give us lasting peace in the 
Far East.” The concluding remarks on Manchuria are 
also pertinent: 

“Russia has not yet openly demanded Manchuria, and 
may never do so. All she needs is to back up the Chinese 
Communist armies and install a ‘Free Manchuria’ gov. 
ernment which would give her virtual control. But she 
may be aiming at more than this: control of the whole of 
China through a ‘friendly’ government. . . . 

“If, in our anxiety to save American lives by getting 
Russia into the war, we sacrifice China, we shall als 
sacrifice all our war aims, since there could then be no 
lasting peace in the Far East. . . . Let us not be » 
anxious to win a comparatively cheap victory in the Far 
East that we sacrifice both our true friends and ow 
principles upon the altar of expediency.” 

We cull these old comments to indicate that the time 
to get excited about developing tragedies is while they 
are developing. Some of the GOP isolationists now 
whooping it up about Yalta were blind to the event ten 
years ago, interested only in “bringing the boys home.” 
cutting taxes and baiting Britain. Now the likes of Ever 
ett McKinley Dirksen are indignant over 1945, while 
blind to the enormous difficulties faced in 1955 by 
free men in Indonesia (see Sal Tas’s article, page 11). 
Indo-China (see Sol Sanders’s article last week) and 
a dozen other critical cold-war fronts. The old themes 
of save-money, save-the-boys and suspect-England at 
still current, though these themes contributed almost 
as much as liberal naivete and Communist propaganda 
to the disaster Yalta symbolizes. 

At the time of the Yalta Conference, the great conce™ 
among “thinking people” was to avert a new Versailles 
tragedy; in facing the past, we ducked the present and 
signed away the future. Wailing over Yalta today, while 
encouraging complacency toward our present dangers. 
is to court similar tragedy. 
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SOCIALISM 


(Second of Two Articles) 


WITHOUT UTOPIA 


By Richard Lowenthal 





Here we present the conclusion of Richard Lowenthal’s 
say at a mid-century approach to democratic socialism, 
vhich began in last week’s New Leaner. In the first part, 
Wr. Lowenthal defined the need for a socialist movement 
vithout utopian pretensions. He declared that the first 
historic problem of socialism—that of fixing society’s 
responsibility for the economic welfare of every citizen 
—had been largely met, in the sense that the principle 
of the welfare state was now universally recognized 
in the democracies. In this area, the chief future task 
of democratic socialists, according to Mr. Lowenthal, is 
© promote greater worker participation in industrial 
mnagement. Mr. Lowenthal was active in the German 
‘eialist movement before Hitler; he is now the 
Vet German correspondent of the London Observer. 





r SECOND fundamental problem raised by the social 
crisis of our time is that of the sovereign nation- 
tes and their conflicts. Since the collapse of the medi- 
mal order, there has been no recognized supra-national 
inciple to restrain power conflicts between states. More- 
wet, since the birth ef the ideas of democracy and the 
ution-state in the French Revolution, these conflicts 
we been mixed up with the passionate striving for 
tedom on the part of oppressed peoples and minorities 
~the striving for the free development of their own cul- 
ue, for self-government and the use of their own lan- 
mage. Modern nationalism is certainly the product of 
te bourgeois-revolutionary age, and capitalist interests 
~like other power interests—have sought to exploit it 
x their own ends. Yet, it is far more than a reflection 
‘the conflicts of capitalist competition. The growth of 
% sovereign nation-state and the tendency to set up 
e's own national community as an absolute above all 
thers and to deify its power organ, the state, must be 
*t as an independent factor in the crisis of our 
‘wilization, 

To the solution of this problem the Socialist move- 
went has not made any decisive contribution. Its origi- 
ul internationalism simply ignored the problem in one 
"Y or another—either in the naive liberal belief that, 
vith the growing interdependence of the world economy, 
‘ational conflicts would automatically disappear, or with 
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the doctrinaire assertion that quarrels between capitalists 
of different nations were no concern of the workers and 
would in any case be brought to an end with the aboli- 
tion of capitalism. 

In practice, however, the Socialist parties of the op- 
pressed nations were compelled to identify themselves 
with the democratic demand for national self-determina- 
tion as part of their general struggle for democracy, while 
the Socialists of the older nation-states found that every 
practical success on the road to social security depended 
on the establishment of publicly-controlled social insti- 
tutions which linked them more and more closely with 
the existing nation-state. This glaring contradiction found 
visible expression forty years ago when the Socialist 
International collapsed at the outbreak of the First 
World War. 

Under the impact of this shock, democratic Socialists 
in the interwar years looked to an obligatory interna- 
tional rule of law for a solution and became the main 
supporters of the League of Nations. But, at that stage, 
Western society showed no strong trends to transcend 
national sovereignty by supranational ‘association. More- 
over, the League of Nations lacked from the outset the 
universal authority essential to the fulfilment of its task. 
For its birth had been linked with a system of peace 
treaties which on major points conflicted with the prin- 
ciples it was proclaiming, and important countries had 
remained outside. 

It is true that, even in the victorious countries, the 
Socialist parties tried to eombine profession of the idea 
of the League with criticism of the peace treaties. But 
they were unable to prevent large sections of the popula- 
tion in the defeated countries from regarding the idea 
of the League as a mere ideological facade to hide the 
victors’ interests, and the League’s propaganda as 
“hypocrisy.” The failure of the first attempt to establish 
an international order thus came to serve as one of the 
main arguments for Hitler’s nihilistic and nationalist 
revolt. 

In the life-and-death struggle against this revolt which 
ensued, the ‘Socialists once again joined hands with all 
defenders of the humanist tradition. But the common war 
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front comprised, side by side with the powers of Western the scale of what counts as political and economic poyg f§ Bvety¥ 
conservatism, the totalitarian Soviet Union, whose in the world today, has reduced the value of natigg J congtes 
regime was based on entirely different principles. The sovereignty and increased the general willingness yj where | 
attempt to found the United Nations organization after discuss forms for its voluntary restriction. that the 
the Second World War on the wartime alliance again In the free part of Europe, the difficulties of econoni, fj comPr® 
led to paralysis—this time not because it failed to com- reconstruction after the war first led to the need to jp, jy delegat 
prise enough states, but because it comprised both camps port, for a time, large amounts of foreign capital andy In t 
of a deeply divided world. As an open forum where the coordinate the national economies to insure its ratiogg jy pPoweT! 
contestants in the cold war confront each other and use and reduce the overall dependency on non-European policies 
defend their actions before world opinion, the United imports. At the same time, the reluctance of the America f§ &"0™ 
Nations is, no doubt, a factor which helps to make war capitalists to risk their funds in foreign investment, ip come’ 
less likely, and hence is worth preserving. But it cannot ditional since 1929, was compensated by the readiness of § Powere 
hope to become the recognized arbiter of all conflicts the American Government—then strongly inclined towaj jy he & 
between nations, whose authority could effectively re- economic planning—to raise the necessary amounts ly §™ the 
strain the sovereign egotism of the nation-states. taxation and to make them available, either as loans or jy "liane 

In the meantime, however, the magnitude of the catas- in its generous share of Marshall aid. If the : 
trophes of the last forty years, the growth of continental The process of economic coordination was not ine. §™" 2 
world powers, the tendency toward large economic units rupted when most West European countries ceased to be  @" © 
and the division of the world into two hostile power dependent on American aid. As the lessons of the Hitler the 
blocs have combined to limit the scope for national con- war were revived by the acute threat of Soviet expansin unity. 
flicts of the old type. Within the Soviet camp, the prob- in 1947 and 1948, it became clear that small ad With 


medium-sized nations could not hope to defend then- hon © 
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selves effectively by their own forces alone. Joint defen 
planning within the Atlantic alliance, founded in 1%, 
thus reinforced the trend toward European and Atlanti 
unity, which assumed concrete forms in a number of 
federal or semi-federal projects. 

In this debate on the possibility of federal or similar 
supra-national institutions for Western Europe, th 
Socialists have not taken a uniform stand. As long # 


. . ‘ 4 . v ; 
the idea of European federation was discussed in abstract elope 
tion, § 


moder 
proces 
of the 
the in 


from 


terms (especially during the war), it was popular enough 
among the Socialists of all countries. But when, in mor 
recent years, it assumed concrete shape, its popularly 
became confined mainly to Socialist parties which hal 
little prospect of gaining decisive influence on their 
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achievements at home resisted all federal schemes. Thi 
conflict can be fully overcome only by internal progres 
in those European countries which have so far been lig 
ging behind in the solution of their economic and soil 
problems. But even the Socialists in the socially mo 
UN CHAMBER: AN OPEN FORUM WORTH PRESERVING advanced countries have a vital interest in transcenditg 
the limitations of purely national solutions, which # 


lem of national conflicts is “solved” in exactly the same inevitably precarious. Could it be that the present cont i 
way as is the problem of internal conflicts of interests— versy on this matter is partly due to too narrow ae” 4 
by the forcible subjection of all classes and peoples to rigid a concept of “federalism”? ce 
the centralized one-party state, and of the Communist The history of all modern states created by merges “e 
parties of the satellite states to the Soviet Party leaders. from Switzerland to the Netherlands and from Germat! waicl 
Such a solution is the exact opposite of the order based to the United States, shows uniformly that the advan sive 
on freedom which would correspond to the fundamental from a multitude of sovereign states to one federated in 
ideas of our civilization; it merely secures the totali- states (in the Netherlands, even a unified state) . 
tarian order by the denial of all claims to freedom. never attained in one fell swoop, but always led through re 
But the opponents of totalitarianism, too, have found a shorter or longer stage (centuries in some cas¢s) oft ie 
it more and more necessary to combine in order to meet league or confederacy. In no case did the participans macl 
its constant pressure; and this, along with the change in begin by submitting to unforeseeable majority decision 
Mar, 
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Everywhere permanent common institutions were set up, 
congresses of delegates for dealing with common tasks, 
yhere at first the unanimity rule prevailed. This meant 
that there had to be a search for compromise but, once a 
compromise had been agreed on, the decisions of the 
delegates would bind their governments. 

In the West, the pressure of common tasks is very 
powerful today, but on important points no common 
policies have as yet been worked out, especially in the 
economic and social spheres. Under these conditions, a 
“onfederal” interim solution—common organisms em- 
powered to take binding decisions, but on the basis of 
the unanimity rule—seems the natural way to advance 
in the formation of common policies, preferable to a 
reliance on majorities that happen to exist at the time. 
If the Socialist parties of Europe could work out a com- 
mon attitude on these lines, they would make an impor- 
tant contribution to the overcoming of nationalism and 
to the further development of European and Atlantic 
unity. 

With the Second World War, the mutual destruc- 
tion of the European nations has reached a_ point 
where not only Europe’s importance in the world but 
ako that of European nationalism has begun to decline. 
On the other hand, the problem of the relations between 
the “old” industrial countries of Western civilization and 
the former or existing colonial territories has steadily 
been gaining in importance. 

The West had drawn these areas into the process of 
industrialization, and their national movements had de- 
veloped in opposition to the West. Economic exploita- 
tion, social oppression and the political awakening of 
modern mass movements had been linked with a cultural 
process distinct from, but parallel to, the internal crisis 
of the West; the old ways of life were here destroyed by 
the invasion of modern industry and state organization 
from outside, so that the absence of the West produced a 
crisis of alien civilizations. To resist foreign rule, these 
nations must assimilate Western economic techniques 
and forms of power organization, and this implies also 
the acceptance of certain vital Western modes of thought 
and action. Yet, even while undergoing that transforma- 
tion, they are trying to preserve their own cultural 
identity. 

From a Western point of view, and indeed from that 
of a future world order worthy of men, there is yet 
another side to this problem. The expansion of the eco- 
tomie and political power of Western imperialism— 
which was part of the same uncontrolled and explosive 
Process as capitalist industrialization in the West itself 
—and the power politics of the nation-states have passed 
their peak. They are now in retreat before the move- 
ments they themselves provoked in the “underdeveloped” 
countries. The question arises whether these movements 
must remain hostile to the West to which they owe so 


m , . 
uch, whether they must serve as so much new explosive 
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material for the destruction of Western civilization (as 
Soviet strategy would have it), or whether Western 
society, itself in the throes of socialist transformation 
and of overcoming its own crisis, can find new ways of 
cooperation and of joint advance with these countries. 
If the latter were possible, a new and wider meaning 
could be given to the Western idea of an order based on 
freedom, while the exploited and oppressed peoples of 
yesterday would be offered the optimum chance of solv- 
ing their problems of development in their own way. 
This problem is rapidly becoming the crucial question 
for the Western world, or, to be more exact, for the 
world as a whole. It is therefore also the central issue 


UN NURSE IN INDIA: SOCIALIST SUPPORT NEEDED 





in the worldwide tasks of the Socialists. And here the 
Socialists, after much earlier hesitation, have not failed 
to rise to the occasion at the decisive moment. The 
release of the Indian subcontinent—historically the 
greatest achievement of the British Labor Government, 
however important the economic and social changes 
wrought by it at home—has given a new and hopeful 
turn to the whole evolution of Asia and of her relations 
with Europe, and has shown the way to similar solutions 
in other parts of the world and in the colonial empires 
of other powers. It has made truly international Social- 
ism a reality once again. 

Today, the reactionary forces, though irrevocably in 
retreat, are still trying to defend their colonial privi- 
leges inch by inch, while the Communist-led “liberation 
movements” have proved mere forerunners of a new 
alien rule and the tools for forcible modernization under 
the whip of totalitarian systems of the Soviet type. In 
contrast to this, the democratic Socialists have become 
recognized standard-bearers of the demand for the in- 
dependent development of the former colonial peoples in 
regimes of internal and external freedom, and the most 
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determined supporters of unconditional international aid 
for them. 

It is deeply significant that today there are leading 
Asian Socialists who are convinced Buddhists or pupils 
of Gandhi, just as there are leading European Socialists 
who are devout Christians. Both have understood that the 
lasting values of their civilization can only be preserved 
in the upheavals of our time if these values are re- 
interpreted in the light of the contemporary crisis and 
society is changed accordingly. 

Confronted as it is with such worldwide tasks by the 
pressing needs of the moment, does our movement really 
need a Utopian aim in order to believe in its historical 
mission ? 

+ + * 

In this outline of the constructive tasks of Socialism 
in our time, we have only touched in passing on the con- 
flict with Soviet totalitarianism, which keeps the world 
divided into two camps. The Soviet state, once born of 
a revolution inspired by socialist hopes, is still exploit- 
ing socialist slogans to extend its power. Yet, the prac- 
tice of the totalitarian one-party state, with its total ex- 
tinction of individual rights and freedoms and its total 
subjection of scientific truth to the changing needs of 
the powers-that-be, has long been revealed as the deadly 
enemy of everything that Socialism stands for. The tre- 
mendous extension of the power of this state, which now 
enables it to compete for the first time for world domi- 
nation, reflects the depth of the crisis of our civilization 
which has been discussed here. But, far from being a 
solution of this crisis, it is merely its final negative re- 
sult: It arises from failure to find a solution, and puts a 
stop to further creative evolution wherever its power is 
established. 

The field for Socialist action is only where totalitari- 
anism has not conquered, where the chances of a genuine 
solution of the crisis are still open. Hence, the Socialists, 
side by side with their constructive tasks, must resist the 
spread of totalitarian regimes. That democratic Socialists 
are aware of this need they have proved in the forefront 
of the defense of freedom in recent years at many danger 
points—in Burma as in Berlin, in Finland as in Austria. 


It is no accident, either, that the totalitarian threat fron 
within has been least serious where constructive Soeialis 
advance has been greatest, as in Scandinavia and Britaiy, 

But it would be a mistake to conclude from this thy 


such constructive achievements make it unnecessary t) 


be prepared for an armed defense of freedom. The in. 
mediate danger of an armed attack from the Soviet ble 
may be very small; in Bolshevik history, such attacks 
have been few and not very successful, though they did 
occur—as in Georgia in 1921, in the Baltic countris 
and Finland in 1939, in Iran in 1946, and in Korea jy 
1950. But it must not be forgotten that even the indiret 
expansion of totalitarian power always depends wpm 
the twofold effect of propaganda and fear: Even people 
who think they are immune to the first may easily sw. 
cumb to the second when they feel defenseless, The 
present unarmed resistance of Finland would not be pos 
sible without the weighty friendship of well-amel 
Sweden, nor the unarmed resistance of Berlin without 
the protection of the Western powers. The positive 
achievements of the Labor Government in Britain wer 
attained even though a comprehensive rearmament pn- 
gram had to be paid for at the same time; even the 
internal conflict between the party’s leaders and \t 
Bevan concerned only the extent, not the principle, d 
rearmament. 

But if Socialist achievements are impossible without 
military security in the vicinity of totalitarian power 
regimes, the expansion of these regimes cannot ke 
resisted, let alone their territory reduced, by military 
force alone. Individual acts of. aggression can only 
resisted by force. But even the defeat of Hitler did mt 
end the historical process of totalitarian expansion. This 
process can only be halted and ultimately ended if th 
powerful and highly productive region of the wot 
which is free to develop according to its own laws, ot 
comes the crisis of nihilism which has driven millios 
into the arms of dictatorship, and develops a si 
order which is both adequate to the technical possibil 
ties of the present age and in harmony with the inalee 
able rights of free men. That is the never-ending, 6 
new task ahead of us: Socialism without Utopia. 


—— ws 





CAREFUL, FELLOWS 


Nehru pleased by moderation of language in international deal- 
ings.—News item. 
Pandit Nehru 
Really hates men 
To use rough language 
When they’re statesmen. 


So watch your language, 
Diplomats. 

(And also watch your 
Coats and hats.) 


ON THE BUTTON 


Push-button war’s not here, or 
So scientists declare. 

But day by day it’s nearer— 
We've not much time to spare. 


They’re working fast and steady 
To speed the day it comes. 
One thing we’ve got already: 
A stock of itching thumbs. 


—Richard Arm 


—— 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 


By Granville Hicks 


Political Novels by Joseph Wechsberg, 
Ralph de Toledano and May Sarton 


HICKS 


LTHOUGH it is true that many of the talented young 
<r choose to write on quiet, personal themes, 
public events continue to attract writers of fiction. And 
itis no wonder, for the daily papers are full of stories so 
gectacularly dramatic and so highly colored that it 
ems a pity not to use them. No one would have dared 
invent so bizarre a character as Harvey Matusow, but 
there he is, and it is a great temptation to do something 
with him. 

The novel of public events, however, has its special 
problems. A novel is essentially an invention, no matter 
how faithfully and realistically the author may draw his 
material from his own life and the lives he has observed. 
The novelist creates a world, and if he is fortunate and 
deserving. as Joseph Conrad would say, he persuades the 
reader to accept it. But the novel of public events invites 
comparison with something outside itself. The reader of 
Darkness at Noon asks not only, “Would Rubashov have 
confessed?” but also, “Is this the way the Moscow Trials 
were managed?” The reader of All the King’s Men thinks 
not only of Willie Stark but also of Huey Long. 

I mention these particular books because they seem to 
me the best novels of recent years on public themes. And 
they are so good because, in the last analysis, they elude 
the odious comparison. Rubashov comes to seem so real 
and important a person in his own right that we cease to 
care whether or not Koestler has offered the true expla- 
nation of the Old Bolsheviks’ confessions. Robert Penn 
Warren’s Willie Stark becomes in some ways more signi- 
ficant for us than Huey Long, and so it doesn’t matter 
whether or not he is Huey Long. These novels take their 
departure from public events, and they throw some light 
on them, but they are not dependent on them for their 
interest and cannot ultimately be judged by them. 
Joseph Wechsherg’s The Self-Betrayed (Knopf, $3.95) 
is described on the jacket as “a novel that tells the vivid 
and timely story of the rise and fall of a Red despot,” 
and it seems clear enough that Mr. Wechsberg had in 
mind Rudolf Slansky or Joseph Frank or one of the 
other Czechoslovak Communist leaders who were tried 
and hanged in 1952. It is in many ways a good novel, 
and we come to know some of the characters very well. 
Unfortunately. however, we don’t get to know the “Red 


despot” 


who is the book’s excuse for being. 
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The story begins with an account of life in a Czecho- 
slovakian city after the First World War, as seen through 
the eyes of Jacques Willert, who is obviously Mr. Wechs- 
berg’s alter ego. The opening chapters are full of amus- 
ing scenes in Wechsherg’s best vein—accounts of Willert’s 
colorful relatives, of school life, of girls and dances and 
celebrations. In all this youthful gaiety, an incongruous 
note is struck by one of Willert’s classmates, Bruno Stern, 
who at 12 is a passionate student of Marx and Lenin and 
soon afterward begins his career as a revolutionary agita- 
tor. This, of course, is the one who is to become the 
despot. 

Wechsberg skips deftly down the years, into the period 
after the Second World War. There is a telling passage in 
which Willert sums up the results of war, occupations 
and revolution: “Only years later, | was able to add up 
the score. Of the thirty-nine boys and girls in our class, 
five, | found out, were now living in England, two in 
the United States, two in Germany, and one each in 
Israel, China, Australia and Russia; four were in their 
native country. I could account for a total of seventeen; 
seventeen out of thirty-nine. It would be a sad total for 
an American class of ’24, but it was not a surprising one 
for that specific class in that specific part of the world 
where we had lived once.” 

Of the four still living in Czechoslovakia, one is Bruno 
Stern, who, as Willert learns when at last he is able to 
revisit his native land, is the power behind the Commu- 
nist throne. What the Communists have done to Czecho- 
slovakia Willert learns from his observations and from 
what his acquaintances say and don’t say. Although 
Stern is supposed to be completely inaccessible, Willert 
determines to see him, not for political but for personal 
reasons: Willert was once in love with Stern’s sister, and 
he wants to find out what has happened to her. He does 
see him, and thus we have a brief glimpse of Stern at 
the height of his power. Then, in an epilogue composed 
largely of newspaper dispatches and excerpts from 
broadcast testimony, Wechsberg tells the story of Stern’s 
abrupt and typical decline—the dismissal from office, the 
trial, the confessions, the sentence, the hanging. 

It is all perfectly real. We know that it could have hap- 
pened, that something of the sort has happened many 
times. But Wechsberg’s method, which permits him to 
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give such a pleasant account of Czechoslovakia in the 
’20s and such a horrible account of the same country in 
the 50s, keeps him and us from getting close to Bruno 
Stern. Koestler took a tremendous chance when he chose 
to show Rubashov from inside, but he succeeded, and 
that is why Darkness at Noon is a classic. Bruno Stern 
remains as inscrutable as Rudolf Slansky or anyone else 
we read about in the papers. 

Ralph de Toledano in Day of Reckoning (Holt, $3.00) 
has also borrowed substantially from contemporary 
events, but he has taken considerable liberties with them. 
He has transferred from the ’30s to the present day such 
incidents as the disappearance of Juliet Stuart Poyntz 
and the murder of Carlo Tresca, and has fashioned out of 
them a melodrama in the hard-boiled style. His protago- 
nist, Paul Castelar, who bears many resemblances to Mr. 
Toledano himself, decides to avenge the murder of Gino 
Rosselli, the Carlo Tresca character. He pursues the 
murderer, Colonel Talavera alias Neri alias LoBello, 
who resembles an OGPU agent named Major Contreras 
alias Sormenti alias Vidali, and finishes him off in a 
bloodthirsty fashion. 

Not at all in the same class as Day of Reckoning and 
considerably more successful than The Self-Betrayed is 
May Sarton’s Faithful Are the Wounds (Rinehart, 
$3.00). Miss Sarton, a poet and novelist of distinction, 
has written about a character whose resemblance to the 
late F. O. Matthiessen is unmistakable. Although Edward 
Cavan went to Cornell instead of Yale and committed 
suicide by throwing himself under a subway train rather 
than by jumping out of a hotel window, he is in all essen- 
tials Matthiessen, and the book may be taken as a 
perceptive tribute to a great teacher and critic. But the 
amazing thing is that it may also be taken as a first-rate 
novel about a fictional character called Edward Cavan. 

Miss Sarton’s method is to go all the way around 
Cavan, showing him from many points of view. She 
begins with his sister—from whom he was pretty much 
estranged—as she learns of his death. Then the novel 
drops back a week. We see Cavan through the eyes of an 
admiring graduate student, and then move into a crucial 
situation, a meeting in Boston of the Civil Liberties 
Union, in the course of which Cavan quarrels with a 
close friend over the issue of a kind of loyalty check. The 
consequences of that quarrel carry us from character to 
character, all friends of Cavan’s and all distressed by his 
distress, until we come to the suicide. This is approxi- 
mately midway in the book, and thereafter we are con- 
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cerned with the impact of Cavan’s death on his friends 
with his sister’s impression of these friends, with th 
attempts of this one and that one to evaluate his char. 
acter, and, finally, with his surviving influence. 

Miss Sarton’s Edward Cavan is a great teacher, ; 
scholar of distinction, a first-rate literary critic, a ma 
with a strong social conscience, and a person torn by 
inner conflicts. All of these things F. O. Matthiessen yas, 
He was also, like Cavan, a person to whom his friend 
were deeply devoted and about whom they constanily 
worried. This is Matthiessen’s story, and yet at the same 
time, as I have tried to say, it is Edward Cavan’s, 

There is only one point at which there is an unresolved 
conflict between Cavan, the character in a novel, and 
Matthiessen, the man of flesh and blood, but it is a 
important point. Miss Sarton says that Cavan was a 
Socialist who believed not merely in granting Commu. 
nists all the civil liberties to which Americans are ¢- 
titled but also in cooperating with them. That, so far as 
I know, is a fair description of Matthiessen’s politics. | 
have no reason to believe, and I do not believe, that he 
was ever a member of the Communist party. But 
operating with Communists is not the same thing 
cooperating with Democrats or Methodists or believes 
in ESP, and it seems clear that by the end of his life 
Matthiessen had made that distressing discovery. Th 
practical consequences of Cavan’s political position, how- 
ever, are worked out only with regard to a single issue 
civil liberties; and this, we realize as soon as we think of 
Matthiessen, is too easy a simplification. 

On the other hand, the book is so many-sided, » 
much more than merely political, that an element o 
political confusion is relatively unimportant. Miss Sarton 
has surrounded her Edward Cavan with a group 
intensely interesting and admirably realized characters 
and, as she examines their relations with her protagonis, 
she explores some of the deepest problems of identity 
friendship and love. It is Cavan’s passionate desire fo 
identification with others that leads to his isolation, and 
in this paradox Miss Sarton finds a modern tragedy. 

What Miss Sarton borrowed from public events we 
well suited to her purposes, for Matthiessen was # 
extraordinary and an extraordinarily complicated pt 
son, but the book’s distinction comes from the qualitié 
she has brought to her material. It is natural, in com 
menting on the book, to speak mostly of Edward Cavan 
for he is intended to dominate it, but it must be pointed 
out that we come to know him so well and to feel his 
reality so strongly because the people through whee 
eyes we see him have so much substance. We also 
more than can be estimated to the apparently effortles 
way in which Miss Sarton has created the atmosphere d 
Cambridge. To the sensibilities of a poet she adds sha? 
powers of observation and a fine sense of structure. Ths 
her book belongs to the small group of novels t# 
transcend the public events with which they deal. 
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leGurion of Israel. 
yy Barnett Litvinoff. 
hueger. 273 pp. $4.00. 








Snce 1948, David Ben-Gurion has 
leome a spectacular figure. And yet 
here are few leaders today about 
yom it would be more difficult to 
mite a glamour story. 

There is nothing in Ben-Gurion’s 
yrsonal life to suggest material for 
he biography of a Napoleon, a By- 
mn or a Hollywood star. He did not 
gend any time in Siberian exile. He 
iid not have to fight his father or 
lis grandfather to maintain his Zi- 
mist ideology. He was merely a par- 
icipant, not a leader, in the Jewish 
“iDefense in Russia and Poland 
luring the pogroms of 1903-1905. 
fis name does not figure among the 
im founders of the Hashomer—the 
ist organized Jewish military unit 
n Palestine. In 1915 he was ordered 
ported by the Turkish military 
gvernor. He came back to Palestine 
%acorporal in the Jewish Legion 
ichting under General Allenby, 
hich Trumpeldor and Jabotinsky 
lad played the chief role in forming. 
An interesting biography of Ben- 
virion can still be written. But the 
Miler would have to be familiar 
vith modern Jewish history, with the 
litory of the Zionist movement, 
an, more especially, with the evolu- 
fn of the Jewish homeland in 
Palestine. Mr. Litvinoff possesses few 
those qualifications—or, if he 
lees, the hook does not show it. 
Ben-Gurion’s 
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grandfather, Zvi 
ATieh Green, was a maskil, a fol- 
lwer of the school of Enlightenment, 
Mich sought to introduce modern 
fopean concepts into Jewish life. 

every early maskil, he had to 

the zealous guardians of the old 
ade, The latter, in Mr. Litvinoff’s 
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Reviewed by M. Z. Frank 


Columnist, “National Jewish Post”; author of 
the forthcoming “Sound the Great Trumpet” 


hook, are represented as “the object 
of derision and slander, for in fact 
they received no more respect than 
they merited.” Now if Zvi Arieh 
Green, in 1854, said such things 
about his opponents, who probably 
made his life miserable, it would be 
understandable. But this vehement 
partisanship in a book written in 
1954 is just a piece of boorishness. 
It would seem, according to Mr. Lit- 
that grand- 
father was influenced in his views by 
none other than Tolstoy—who was 
certainly too young at the time to 
exert such influence—and that Grand- 
father Green “was quick to compre- 
hend the dignity of Tolstoy’s rebel- 
lion against Czarist society and to 
apply its lessons to the synagogue 
tyrants of Plonsk.” 

The generation of the maskilim to 
which Zvi Arieh Green belonged were 


vinoff, Ben-Gurion’s 


not social revolutionaries. Nor, for 
that matter, was Tolstoy. The syna- 
gogue tyrants of Plonsk could be 
very nasty at times, but they could 
not be compared to the Czars. If 
Ben-Gurion inspiration 
from Tolstoy, it was not through his 


drew any 


grandfather, but by his own reading 
and through some of his contempo- 
raries, especially his Tolstoy-like 
Palestine, Aaron 
David Gordon. And the influence was 


fellow-pioneer in 


in the direction of making a religious 
cult of simple peasant life. 

It really does not matter whether 
Shlomo Zemach, the first of the 
Zionist youngsters to leave Plonsk 
for Palestine, went via Trieste—as 
he tells it in his book—or via Odessa 
—as Mr. Litvinoff says. But it shows 
that the author, who claims he inter- 





viewed Mr. Zemach in Jerusalem, 
never read his book—which is as if 
a biographer of Shakespeare failed 
to read Ben Jonson and Christopher 
Marlowe. This minor slip also be- 
trays the author’s ignorance of Rus- 
sian conditions: To leave 
Odessa, one had to have a passport, 
while Zemach left in a hurry, hav- 
ing absconded with his father’s three 
hundred rubles. 

Trumpeldor was killed in 1920, in 
a northern outpost, by Arabs who 


from 


were admitted to the farmyard when 
they claimed they were looking for 
French officers. Mr. Litvinoff seems 
to be the only Zionist writer who 
takes the Arab excuse at its face 
value, saying that the legendary hero 
was killed “in the mistaken belief 
. . . that he was a French officer.” 

Old-timers who remember New 
York’s East Side in the days when 
Ben-Gurion lived here during World 
War I will be amused to learn that 
the Poale-Zion (Labor Zionists) de- 
bated with their opponents “politely.” 
(They couldn’t if they tried—the 
other side refused to be polite.) 

Mr. Litvinoff never ventures opin- 
ions. Every statement is presented as 
a definite fact. One of those “facts” 
is that the Soviet Government, fol- 
lowing the Slansky trial and the 
“doctors’ plot,” broke off diplomatic 
relations with Israel because in 
America “Jewish leaders charged the 
governments of Eastern Europe with 
contemplating a scale of persecutions 
for which there was hardly a shred 
of evidence.” American Jewish lead- 
ers, according to Mr. Litvinoff, were 
merely anxious to please the Repub- 
lican administration and to revitalize 
the lagging pro-Israel fund-raising 
movement. But the Soviet leaders 
mistook this mere voice of Jacob 
for the voice of Israel. 

A fraction of this book is inaccu- 
rate. A somewhat larger part con- 
sists of amateurish interpretation. 
On the whole, it is rather overwrit- 
ten. Yet, it is still of some value as 
giving a picture of the foremost Jew 
of this age and the background 
against which he grew to leadership. 












Hope and Glory in 800 A.D. 


Charlemagne: From the Hammer to the Cross. 


By Richard Winston. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 346 pp. $3.75. 


“WE DO NOT carry enough of our 
past with us,” Lewis Mumford once 
remarked. This is at once a strength 
and a potential weakness. Freedom 
from the past enables Americans to 
“travel light.” Yet, to ignore the past 
is sometimes to expose oneself to its 
dangers. For while the past, distilled 


into a tradition, may be a great and 






































glorious thing in the stream of which 
many lives can find their fulfilment. 
it may also, when neglected or ig- 
nored, wreak destruction upon the 
present. 

Thus, advanced Germany, outdat- 
ing its own institutions by the very 
pace of its technical progress, suf- 
fered a destructive uprush from the 
collective psyche. The “new” mys- 
tique of Nazism, calling back to life 
from the unconscious past the pagan 
gods so long thought dead and gone, 
allowed them to wreak a barbaric 
revenge upon a society grown too 
“good,” too artificial, too sophisti- 
cated. Since we can never be rid of 
the past, it is better to keep it in 
mind, lest we expose ourselves to its 
blind fury. 

Few men can have exercised such 
a formative influence upon history 
or set themselves so squarely to re- 
much of the 
Charles the Great, a monarch who 


fashion so past—as 
so personified greatness that it was, 
at last, built into his name, “Charle- 
magne.” Something of the hope and 
as Holy 


Roman Emperor on Christmas Day 


glory of his coronation 


800 AD still lingers about the corri- 
dors of European history, like the 
afterglow of a love affair which per- 
sists into old age. 

For Charlemagne did, indeed, rep- 
resent the moment of conception of 
the Middle Ages, the opening of a 
long, glorious and terrible chapter 
in human history. A link between 
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technological 








Reviewed by Keith Irvine 


British writer and critic 


the Roman Empire and the modern 


world, Charlemagne 
was, indeed, a man of destiny. Inso- 
far as he drew on the Roman past. 
it was not to play, like Mussolini, 
with a childish dream of personal 
greatness, but with a vision of how 
that past could be reshaped, restated, 
reborn in other cultural terms. 

It is surprising that we should 
know so little about a man who has 
made so deep a mark on Western 
history. There is one theory which 
holds that his 
inflated by the poets, musicians and 


for he filled his court 


with scholars, ballad-makers and for- 


reputation has been 
troubadors 


eigners. Be that as it may, popular 
legend has always some kernel of 
truth in it 
letter—and popular legend for a 


in the spirit if not in the 


thousand years and more has held 
that Charlemagne was the greatest, 
the strongest, the bravest, the wisest 
and the best king that ever ruled in 
Christendom. 

Yet. how much of this was legend? 
“How great was the man and how 
dark the age?” is the question that 
Richard Winston set himself to an- 
swer. His biography is a careful and 
readable compilation of known facts, 
through which the personality of the 


historical Charlemagne still emerges 


mistily. He is so careful to avoid 
extremes, so chary of judgments, that 
there is hardly one striking and char- 
acteristic episode revealing the great 
which Mr. 


believe. So 


> : 
man’s character in 
Te 

Winston 


doubtful is he of the accuracy of all 


can make us 
the information that he transmits to 
us that we are finally left with all the 
available facts and none of the living 
Charlemagne. Mr. Winston is, in a 
sense, the converse of Michelet—the 
great people’s historian, so often un- 
trustworthy in details, so unmistak- 


ably true in the spirit of what hap. 
pened. 

So much having been said, all 
praise to Mr. Winston’s research and 
to the value of its fruits. One of the 
most interesting parts of the book is 
the investigation of the legend of 
Roland and his heroic death in de. 
feat at Roncevaux. Popular legend 
transmuted the actual events into a 
fight to the last by Christian knights 
against the Saracen hordes thunder. 
ing at the gates of Europe. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Winston, what actually 
happened was as follows: Charle 
magne sent an expeditionary force 
into Spain to liberate the Christian 
population from the cruel pagan 
yoke. The Christian population, how. 
ever, finding the Saracen yoke by no 
means uncomfortable, failed to wel 
come their Christian liberators. The 
campaign proved a 
chastening failure. Retreating gloom- 
ily across the Pyrenees. the rear 
guard of Charlemagne’s army was 
ambushed by Gascons as they passed 
through the mountains, and was 
wiped out to the last man. It is star 
tling to learn that a people who to 
day are “French,” rather than the 
fierce anti-Christian Moors of medi- 
eval propaganda, perpetrated the 
tragedy that, in song and story, has 
gone ringing down the centuries. 

With all that, it is a curious expe 
rience to try to translate oneself into 
Charlemagne’s world. Although Mr. 
Winston has seized the principles— 
and the phraseology—of power poli 
tics, and effectively applies them © 
medieval situations, it is more dif 
cult for him to recreate the eatl 
medieval atmos 
phere we have left so far behind 
that, although a part of our cultural 
heritage, it sometimes seems 0 be 
long to another world. How hard to 


consequently 


atmosphere — an 
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“entity oneself with a society which 
neld the nobility in absolute venera- 
‘ion. How hard to recreate a mystical 
jsolute understanding of religion 
om the fragmented Christian creeds 
{ today. How hard to imagine a 
furope in which the Saxons practice 
tual cannibalism, where Lombardy 
sa power to be reckoned with, and 
vhere a savage race lurks in the 


bogs bevond the Breton marches. 


How 


missionaries who lead expeditions 


strange to read of Christian 


against the heathen—armed_ with 
tongue and sword—and of a Europe 
where sacred trees play a religious 
role even more vital than they do in 
the animistic Africa of today. 

Amid this mélée of conflicting cus- 
toms, races and religions, there is no 


doubt about Charlemagne’s role or 


church 


its importance. He united 


and state. He made Europe one. He 
Christianized it. He formed the syn- 
thesis from which the Middle Ages 
was to develop into its flower. Geo- 
politically, the waves of time dis- 
torted his empire and fragmented his 
work. But they could not prevent 
others from trying, again and again, 
to recreate the pattern he had once 
They 


established. are still trying 


today. 





' The Beauty That Outlasts Empires 


Pageant of Italy. 
By James Reynolds. 
Putnam. 361 pp. $7.50. 


IT TAKES an artist to do justice to 
the beauty of Italy. Its varied land- 
wape lies mellow under a patina of 
antiquity. Its picturesque shores and 
ialleys are alive with the history of 
labled races and the memories of 
‘oried men. Here Puccini rested: 
there Michelangelo wrought; at this 
spot Aeneas landed: at another Her- 
ules strove. The Italian boot and its 
wtighboring islands are encrusted 
vith art treasures, pagan and Chris- 
an, many of which are only now 
eing restored to mortal gaze. 

James Reynolds writes and painis 
vith equal eloquence, and Irish elo- 
quence at that. Having known Italy 
from boyhood, he is imbued with a 
iteling for native line and color. 
Moreover, he is master of that elu- 
‘Ne regional thing called the spirit 
‘place. He can convey the atomic- 
#¢ excitement of the chariot races 
the Arena Foro Italico or the mys- 
‘iousness of the Sardinian gorges, 
tooding in the silence of prehistoric 
muments. He imparts a sense of 
e spell cast by Torcello’s black- 
bed Byzantine Madonna and 


evokes the nostalgic 


™ splendor of 
as Imperial Throne, carved with 
the Icelandic gyrfalcons of Frederick 
* And lavishly, throughout the 
book, he sums up his impressions in 


dr o » 
amatic black and white sketches. 
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Reviewed by Henry C. Wolfe 


Former foreign correspondent; 
author, “The Imperial Soviets” 


Afoot and on horseback, by boat 
and automobile, Mr. Reynolds takes 
the reader on a leisurely tour of the 
boot and the islands. In early spring 
he explores Naples, the latest excava- 
tions in Pompeii, Sorrento and syba- 
ritic Capri. By way of Via Amalfi. 
timeless and scenically spectacular, 
south to 
Ravello. Here, as elsewhere in Italy. 


he travels Positano and 
history has left the multi-layered im- 
print of successive civilizations. After 
islands of 
Sicily, Mr. 
Reynolds crosses to the silent reaches 


wandering about the 


Ischia, Sardinia and 
of Calabria and makes for the wide 
“Apulian Marches.” He lingers a 
while in Taranto, legendary rendez- 
vous of Caesar and Cleopatra, and 
embarks on a little pilgrimage around 
the heel of the Italian boot. 
Heading northward then, he visits 
cities and towns, some famous and 
others far off the beaten track. Seen 
through his eyes, even the routine 
tourist haunts take on fresh focus 
and color. Out-of-the-way festivals 
and rarely-seen costumes are on dis- 
play. The wild Abruzzi, Imperial 
Rome, the Campagna, the Umbrian 
hill towns, the cities of 
Val D’Aosta—these are among the 


mountain 


delights slowly savored. Name your 
Giotto’s 
Assisian fresco. Siena’s Piccolomini 


favorite—exotic Venice. 


Library, Gorizia’s Castello Montfal- 
cone, “a saturnine old pile with an 
Oriental air.” It is here to the life, 
mantled in associations from the past 
and astir under the long veil of its 
unique history. 

Nor is it only the eyes and spirit 
that are refreshed. Companioned by 
Reynolds, the 
reader finds himself on a gourmet’s 


the epicurean Mr. 


odyssey. He learns where to eat and 
drink what. At Forno D’Ischia, under 
the stars, he is served lobster thermi- 
dor and the blood oranges that are 
an historic Ischian specialty. In the 
Vala- 


dier, he has Campagna melon, arti- 


Pincian Gardens, at Casino 
choke broiled in Parmesan cheese, 
a three-flavored ice and, for wine, a 
light red Olivano Romano. 

If there is a fault in Pageant of 
Italy, it is that there are almost too 
many plums in the pudding, or 
rather, in this case, too many truf- 
fles in the fonduta Torino. But that 
is the way of Italy, where even the 
country houses and Palladian villas 
what Mr. 
Reynolds has given us is not only an 


are art galleries. For 
original and entertaining guidebook 
but a distillation of the spirit of a 
“It is,” he 
notes, “by pursuit of the arts... mto 


beauty-loving people. 


every city, into the smallest village, 
that Italy has gained immortality.” 
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By Martin S. Dworkin 


Kazan's Style: What It Is 
And What It Is Not 


HE FILM is the director’s me- 
; in which he uses actors 
and cinematic techniques as paints 
and brushes to fill in the cartoon of 
the writer’s scenario. His role is not 
analogous to that of the symphonic 
conductor, who is essentially an in- 
terpreter, as is even the most gifted 
The creates the 
film, endowing a concept of his intel- 
lect and imagination with life in 


virtuoso. director 


terms of cinema. 


There have been directors who 
were great names: Griffith, Chaplin, 
Lubitsch, De Mille, Eisenstein, and 
a few whose 


others appearance 


on theater marquees would draw 
people, in contrast to the usual mag- 
netism of the star system. But while 
virtuoso directors are comparative 
rarities, to be sure, popular directors 
are even rarer. Today, only a hand- 
ful may be said to have sizable fol- 
lowings. Of those working in the 
U.S., Walt Disney, John Ford, Alfred 
Hitchcock, John Huston, Elia Kazan 
and one or two others, perhaps, can 
help their pictures at the box office. 

Kazan’s new East of Eden not only 
shows off his unique “touch,” dis- 
playing many elements of his style of 
controlling actors more clearly than 
in his previous work. With his Direc- 
tor of Photography, Ted McCord, he 
manipulates the Cinemascope. War- 
ner-colored screen with new flexibil- 
ity. He does not hesitate to use tilted 
framing or a swinging camera to 
emphasize emotional disturbance. Less 
obvious, but more telling, are his 
compositions of figures and scenic 
backgrounds, and his placement of 
moyement within the elongated 
Cinemascope frame. In one climactic 


scene, for example, the composition 


is established by a tree in the center 
of the screen. As the scene builds, 
three characters are placed so that 
at last one is superimposed, back to 
the screen, obscuring the other two 
and the tree, even as he rants out his 
own dark jealousy. 

It is important to regard East of 
Eden in the context of Kazan’s 
whole screen production—especially 
as following On the Waterfront, a 
director’s masterpiece. Most of his 
films, significantly, deal prominently 
with themes of social conflict, mani- 
festing continunity with Kazan’s ap- 
prenticeship in the theater of prole- 
tarian protest of the Depression. 
Boomerang, Gentleman’s Agreement, 
Pinky, A Streetcar Named Desire, 
Panic in the Streets, Viva Zapata and 
On the Waterfront make an impres- 
sive list, both for concern with seri- 
ous problems and for cinematic 
accomplishment. 

In East of Eden, from a portion of 
John Steinbeck’s novel, there is some 
penetration of the meaning of World 
War I to a small town, as well as 
talk of war and pacifism that is un- 
usually frank for our screen at this 
time. This “social commentary” is 
incidental to the drama, which con- 
cerns an adolescent’s struggle for his 
father’s love and his own self-respect. 
But Paul Osborn’s screenplay intends 
a deeper meaning, that places the film 
in line with the others. Evil within 
individuals as well as in society is 
presented as something not simply 
determined by ineluctable forces—of 
heredity, economics, time or place. 
It is a matter of choice and responsi- 
bility, and of the presence or absence 
of love—the film arguing, in the 
perennial contention with the Mani- 


chees, that evil is not an essential 
principle, but the privation of good 
the denial of love. 

Kazan’s direction, however, is not 
wholly successful in dealing with 
this enormous theme—principally 
because he seems to rely on the mo 
mentum of his characters, perhaps 
still in the flow of the enormous 
effort of Waterfront. Thus, he allows 
the leading actor, James Dean, to 
evade the full realization of the 
character of the agonized boy by 
consciously reproducing the super. 
ficies of the acting of Marlon Brando, 
whom Kazan has directed so many 
times. This is a significant lapse; it 
reveals that the true essence of the 
Kazan “touch” on the screen is not 
simply the filmic transliteration of 
the “Actors Studio style” of man- 
nered naturalism, and that Kazan 
himself may be misled into thinking 
that he is committed to any one fash. 
ion of performance. For the elec 
tric quality that infuses Kazan’s films 
is built out of the deliberate balance 
and imbalance of all the many filmic 
elements. 

First of these is his characteristic 
control of montage, and his unique 
syncopation of the rhythm of dia 
logue and of cutting from one shot 
to another. This seems more appat- 
ent in East of Eden than ever before. 
The speeches of the actors seem to 
accord less to any autarchy of char 
acter, and to be more organically 
related to the filmic interplay of 
movement, sound, color, music. 
Kazan’s direction of the other prit 
cipals is harmonious; Julie Harris, 
Raymond Massey, Burl Ives, Richard 
Davalos, Jo Van Fleet and Albert 
Dekker perform admirably as people 
in the world of this film. Only 
Dean’s shrugs, grimaces, slouch and 
Brandoesque postures are masks 
from other movies—and yet they 
powerfully disconcert the unity of 
the film. A director must always bat 
tle for his film—especially against the 
habits, forms and conventions from 
other films. In the case of Kazan, # 
seems that he must especially beware 
the seductions of his own creature 
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(RAIN GIFT 


William Henry Chamberlin in Tue New 
javer of March 21 opposes making an offer 
j free grain to feed the Russian people, on 
ie grounds that Russian starvation helps avert 
ar. By this reasoning, the Hoover Relief Mis- 
"S Ben after World War I, as well as UNRRA 
10 Biter World War II, was “objectively” pro- 
he Communist. 

xy ff Mr. Chamberlin, as one of our greatest Rus- 
ian scholars, certainly knows that practically 
il the postwar U. S. visitors to Moscow re- 
wited on the good feeling toward America 
NY Bf ncendered by UNRRA food. Not only were 
it Biter very grateful for such help; they knew 
he Mvry well that it came from America, not from 
ot | Salin. It is reasonable to assume that a good 
of eit now would meet a similar response. The 
angry Communist refusal of a small-scale offer 
to feed Albania is an indication of how the 
40 Bkremlin hierarchs regard such American gen- 
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~ [ECONOMICS 


ice | read Oscar Schnabel’s “More Inflation or 
nic re Leisure?” [NL, December 20, 1954] with 
peat interest and have consulted with some of 
ny economist-colleagues at Berkeley about it. 
I gather that this is an area in which the ex- 
ue Bprts are not fully agreed, just as Mr. Schnabel 
ia isgrees with some of the other experts regard- 
hot §§*2 the possibilities of continuing the rapid rate 
ar ‘expansion in output which the American 
tonomy has enjoyed in recent years. Certainly 
te problem the author discusses is a real one; 
md it may be, as he warns, that we shall 
ar counter serious difficulties because demand 
ily rl not expand as rapidly as our full-employ- 
of J*tt productive capacity. I am confident that 
te is correct that further substantial increases 
" productivity are in store, and that our pro- 
tutive capacity will continue to expand. I 
wader, though, whether he is not too pessi- 
ard —%ktic about the ability of American consumers 
vert" tbsorb the increased flow of goods resulting 
yple fom this greater productivity. 

Be that as it may, I share Mr. Schnabel’s 





nly i. 

j pate that some portion of this increasing pro- 
seed be taken in the form of added leisure 
asks the American workingman. This would 


font) ° 
hey #™4nue a trend in our economic life that dates 


bac 
of ary decades. I am not sure I understand, 
Wever, how far he 


bat fy, ic wants to go in regulating 
‘the 7 ork week through greater Government 
| ~ ‘vention in this respect than we now have. 
ro 


; ‘spect that he might want to go further than 
n, it would be prepared to follow him. Certainly 
vare @."™" Second Mr. Schnabel when he says that 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


how to make a living but also how to live.” It 
seems to me that American life is already being 
“divided between decreasing work and increas- 
ing leisure.” It is my hope that our educational 
system will do an increasingly effective job of 
helping Americans, young and old, to utilize 
this leisure toward a fuller life and a more 
responsible citizenship. 
Berkeley Rosert G. Sprout 
President, University of California 


Mr. Schnabel replies: 

President Sproul wonders whether I am not 
too pessimistic and suspects that I advocate too 
much Government interference in balancing 
our production and consumption. My doubts 
about our ability to absorb a potential maximum 
Gross National Product are primarily based on 
the projections of believe most 
strongly in that ability. They base their views 
on the continuation of our defense needs at 


those who 


least on the present level, on increased Govern- 
ment spending at home and abroad, on increased 
farm income and export surplus, and especially 
on wage increases which absorb and even sur- 
pass the ratio of increased productivity. Ful- 
filment of some of the projections, like in- 
creased farm income and export surplus, is 
downright impossible. bound to 
create inflation and thus would reduce the pur- 
chasing power of large parts of our population, 
especially the increasing number of aging people. 

Government interference in providing a bal- 
ance between production and consumption is 
exercised by its monetary and tariff policies, 
as well as by its being the largest buyer of our 
agricultural products and com- 
modities. At the same time, our Government is 
by far the largest exporter of American prod- 
ucts. I wonder why Government cooperation in 
establishing a balance between production and 
consumption —by coordinating the national 
working time with our increasing consumption 
—should be considered as going too far if all 
this Government interference in our national 
economy is accepted and even propagated by the 
most fiery champions of our free-enterprise 
system? 


MATUSOW 


After detailing the sick nature of Harvey 
Matusow, William E. Bohn in your March 21 
issue remarks that the 
glorifying him, and asks: 


Others are 


other basic 


Communists are now 
“What can one think 


of a party which makes a hero of such a char- 
acter?” 

The answer to Dr. Bohn is: the same that de- 
cent people have thought of Communist parties 
since 1917. It is no surprise that the party of 
Lenin-Stalin should resort to the crudest type 
of adventurism, with absolutely no regard for 
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the integrity of its agents or the intelligence of 
its audience. 

The real question raised by Matusow, and 
one which Dr. Bohn only obliquely considered, 
is: What can one think of a United States 
Government which, in its time, also made a 
hero of such a character? Matusow was used 
by the Department of Justice, by solemnly con- 
stituted committees of the Congress, by the 
New York City Board of Education, and a num- 
ber of unofficial groups. In using Matusow, an 
ignoble means toward a supposedly noble end, 
they fell into the same moral trap as the Com- 
munists; but at least the Communists’ saving 
grace was that they knew what they were doing. 
Matusow’s shame is on the entire American 
people for permitting their elected and appoint- 
ed officials to use Communists methods in fight- 
ing Communism. 

Of course, it is amusing to see the same 
persons and publications who glorified Harvey 
a few years ago now pillorying him, without the 
slightest evidence of remorse. 


Dallas 


KUDOS 
The March 14 issue of THe New LEADER was 


so wonderful that I read every word of it. 
Vew Milford. Conn. 


Henry W. Brent 


Mary R. Bearp 


Thanks to THe New Leaver, | now have a far 
greater understanding of world problems than I 
ever had before. | wish we had a magazine like 
it in Britain. 

Glasgow H 


CORRECTION 


Due 


. W. HEeENpERSON 


to a printer's error, the second paragraph 
in the second column of William Henry Cham- 
berlin’s March 21 article, “Of Scaremongers and 
Softheads,” contained a misplaced line. It 
should have read: 

“And, even if Red China were as powerful as 
del Vaye would have us believe, the question 
arises: How would our long-range position vis- 
a-vis the Red Chinese dictatorship be improved 
by giving in on the issue of Formosa? Obvi- 
ously, not at all.” 
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THE KID WITH THE 
SWITCHBLADE 
who turned the 
school into a jungle! 


starring 


Glenn FORD 
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~ “THE GLASS SLIPPER” 


is IN RADIANT COLOR STARRING 


LESLIE CARON +- MICHAEL WILDING 


Directed by CHARLES WALTERS « Produced by EDWIN H. KNOPF e M-G-™ Picture 
THE MUSIC HALL GREAT EASTER STAGE SHOW 


“Glory of Caster’ — For-tamed Cathedral spectacle and 
“SPRING TIDINGS — Gala new revue produced by Leonidoff with 
the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble . . . Symphony 
Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal organizslie 
are requested when planning theater pare: 
te do so through Bernard Feinman, Manage 
of Tue New Leaver Theatrical Departmet 
Phone Algonquin 5-8844. Tue New Lie 
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“The Devil was having 
wife trouble” 


¢¢ TERE I AM, twenty-four years old and what 

have I done?” he had once written. But 

he was 53, and his face, like his indomitable 

will, had become seared and toughened by 

years of Arctic struggle before he reached his 
ultimate goal. 


On December 15, 1909, Robert F. Peary 
finally stood where no man had ever set foot: 
North latitude 90°, 
—— longitude 0°. That 
i. day, he planted the 
American flag on the 

fF North Pole. 


His return, afterward, to his base camp was 
so uneventful that one of his Eskimos explained 
it by saying the Devil must either have been 
asleep or having trouble with his wife. 


Actually, good luck of that sort was a rarity 
to Peary. Enduring intense hardships, he had 
failed six times before to reach the Pole, but he 
never gave up. He lived all his life by his per- 
sonal motto: / shall find a way or make one. 


Peary’s was a motto Americans find easy to 
understand. In fact, it typifies the practical 
- s actually easy to save money—when you buy “strike-out-for-yourself” spirit of the 160 mil- 
nited States Series FE Savings 2 — " or — 
1 7 Series E Savings Bonds through the lion American citizens who stand behind U. S. 
automatic Payroll Savings Plan where you work! 
You just sign an application at your pay office; 
alter that your saving is done for you. And the 
Bonds you receive will pay you interest at the rate in the world today. 
of 3% per year, compounded semiannually, for as 
long as 19 years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up 
wi ‘ . : : 
today! Or. if you're self-employed, invest in Bonds 
regularly where you bank. country’s—why not invest in them regularly? 


Series E Savings Bonds. Perhaps that’s why 
these Bonds are among the finest investments 


No wonder so many Americans buy Savings 
Bonds. Do you? For your security —and your 


Safe as America — U.S. Savings Bonds 


S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People’s Educational 


nc. in coopera with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 





The TAMIMENT INSTITUTE announces a PUBLIC FORUM 
IS COEXISTENCE POSSIBLE? 


Chairman 


Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


Democrat of Oregon 


Panelists 


GERHART NIEMEYER 


Consultant, Council. on Foreign Relations 
Visiting Lecturer, Yale University 


ARTHUR SCHLESINGER JR. 


Professor of History, Harvard University 
Pulitzer Prize winning author 


HARRY SCHWARTZ 


Soviet Affairs Specialist, The New York ‘Times’ 


BERTRAM D. WOLFE 


Author, ‘Three Who Made a Revolution’ 
Formerly Chief, Ideological Advisory Staff, Voice of America 


To Be Held at the 


Auditorium of the Museum of Modern Art 
11 West 53 Street, New York 


Thursday, April 14, 8:30 P.M. Admission $1 


THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
7 East 15 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send me 
My check for $ .... is enclosed. 


tickets @ $1.00 for the April 14 forum on "Ils Co-Existence Possible?" 
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